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POETRY. 


[for the Woman’s JOURNAL.) 


THE sTORM. 


BY ANNIE JOHNSON. 
The voices of the tempest are not hushed, 
Still the surf thunders on the yielding sand, 
Still the vexed heart of the unquiet sea, 
In its wild throbbings, shakes the solid land! 
Still sweep the mad winds in their swift career! 
Voice of the stormy Ocean, unto me 
Thou bring’st but images of dread and fear. 
Of homesick exiles, pacing lonely sands, 
Of shipwrecked sailors, where no help is near, 
Of stately ships, that sailed with song and cheer, 
But never came to port, in distant lands, 
Of sad Columbus, wearing home his chains, 
With all his wrongs, all his sad memories 
Mocked, by the murmurs of the pitiless seas! 

NAHANT, Mass. 


—— —-—S —-- 


LOST AND FOUND. 

















One night 1 saw a shining star 
Whose gold had touched the darkened west, 
Sink low, and hide itself in gloom afar. 


One bitter hour, a hope so fui, 
Long cherished in the joydis breast, 
Went darkly out and left me to despair. 
Another night I had not guessed 
To find the mourned-for star arisen, 
And glowing in the purple west! 
And after, in the heart's deep rest, 
Who knew my hope alike arisen 
And burning brightly in the breast! 
Jenny Burr. 





WHILE 8HE SLEEPS. 


Tired of jest, 
Kissed to rest, 
F led like a bird to its nest— 
To my breast 
Softly pressed, 
Love is a gentle guest: 
Sleep and rest! 
Breathing low, 
Love shall grow 
All its dear charms to know. 
Flowers so 
Hours thro’ 
Sleep i’ the bud and grow— 
Sleep and grow. 
—Harper’s Magazine for June. 








WANTED AN AIM. 


In view of the probable fact, that, at this 
moment, full one-third of the women in Mas- 
sachusetts are either unmarried or childless, 
there certainly appears to be a flaw from the 
outset in our educational plans. 

The schooling of boys is prospective; what 
a source of mental and moral stimulus is in- 
dicated by that one word! All acquired fac- 
ulties are to be brought to bear upon some 
definite end. The high school prepares for 
the Academy; the academy for college; col- 
lege, for the professional schooi, perhaps ; and 
all for some vocation where knowledge is pow- 
er. Nay, who has not seen some indolent 
young man, who, after wasting all the oppor- 
tunities of his earlier career, was yet galvan- 
ized into industry by the profezsional school, 
because the final pressure of an immediate 
aim was then applied ? 

But what ‘adequate aim has the tuition of 
girls? To fit them to be wives and mothers? 
But so has the boy the probable destiny of 





becoming a husband and father: the father 
has commonly more supervision of at least 
the intellectual training of the children than 
the mother; and yet the young man has the 
prospect of this sacred responsibility to rouse 
him, and all the incentives, likewise, of pro- 
fessional and publicduty. And if this accum- 
ulation of motives so often fails to act upon 
the boy, how can we expect that one alone 
will be sufficient for his sister? 

To illustrate the manner in which this be- 
comes apparent to an intelligent, practical in 
structor, I quote the testimony of Mr. Smythe, 
of Oswego, N. Y., in a Teacher’s Convention, 
many years ago: 

Mr. Smythe spoke from practical experience, 
having taught a large school of both girls and 
boys, and he had observed that, up toa certain 
point, their capacities or their progress were 
about equal. Perhaps the girls even showed 
more aptitude; but at that point they flagged, 
and there was a perceptible difference thence- 
forward. He had asked one young lady the 
reason of this, and she explained it thus: 
‘The ae are going into college; they have all 
before them; but we have nothing more to 
do—we are going “nowhere.”’ There was, he 
thought, an equality of talent in girls and 
boys; and if the former failed .to evince it on 
any point, the failure arose from a want of 
stimulus. They had no aimin society worthy 
to inspire them.” 


I cannot deny the truth of this. I have too 
often been asked, almost with tears, by young 
and well-taught girls, to suggest to them some 
employment that should fill the demands of 
heart and intellect,—something to absorb 
their time and thoughts. A pupil in a School 
of Design once told me that, in her opinion, 
the majority of the scholars sought the oc- 
cupation, not as a means, of support, nor to 
gratify an artistic taste, but solely for the sake 
of an interesting employment. And seeing’ 
the imperfect attempts to invent such employ- 
ments, and the results, good in their way, but 
so wholly inadequate, I have almost sighed, 
with these discontented ones over the one- 
sided benevolence of society; and felt that to 
give “education,” without giving an object, 
was but to strengthen the wings of a caged 
bird. 

Nothing can hide from me the conviction 
that an immortal soul needs for its sustenance 
something more than visiting, and gardening, 
and novel-reading, and a crochet-needle, and 
the occasional manufacture of sponge cake. 
Yet what else constitutes the recognized ma- 
terial for the life of most “well educated” 
young ladies, from eighteen to twenty-five— 
that life so blameless and aimless? Some I 
admit, are married; some teach school,—the 
one miserably underpaid occupation left open 
for the graduates of our high schools—the 
Procrustes-bed of all young female intellect. 
A few remarkable characters will, of course, 
strike out an independent path for themselves 
in spite of discouragement. A few find ready 
for them, in the charge of younger brothers 
and sisters,a noble duty, A few have so strong 
a natural propensity for study that they pur- 
sue it by themselves, though without any ul- 
terior alm. Some enter mechanical occupa- 
tions, which are at least useful, as employing 
their hands and energies, if not their intel- 
lects. 

But for most of those of average powers, 
“to this complexion must they come at last.” 
“It is a sad thing for me,’’ said an accom- 
plished female teacher, in my hearing, ‘‘to 
watch my fine girls after they leave school, 
and see the expression of intellect gradually 
fade out of their faces, for want of an object to 
employ it.” 

I do not claim that all young women share 
these dissatisfactions. They are confined to 
the thoughtful and the noble. The empty 
and the itidolent find such a life satisfactory 
en ugh. ‘“‘Why do you dislike to leave school ?”’ 
said one young lady once, within my know- 
ledge to another. “Because I shall then have 
nothing to do,’ she answered. “Nothing to 
do!’ was the astonished reply; “why, there is 
plenty to do; cannot you stay at home and 
make pretty little things to wear, as other 
girls do?” 

‘*But I don’t care for that,’’ pleaded the 
spirited and thoughtful maiden ; “I don't think 
I was created and educated merely to make 
pretty little things t» wear.” But the protest 
was of no avail. 

With the exclusion of women from intels 
lectual employments, comes an accompanying 
exclusion frum other of the more lucrative 
occupations, upon which I will not now dwell, 
“not because there is so little to be said upon 
it, but because there is so much.’ This 
prohibition extends even to the employments 
peculiarly fitted for women, as the retail dry- 
goods trade in our cities, which employs tens 
of thousands. Except in the medical profes- 
ion, and a few other avocations very recently- 
opened to women, their average wages are 





dollars per week (deducting board); those of 
men at four dollars and eighty cents, for toils 
not longer, and often no more difficult. In 
some of our towns, female grammar-school 
teachers were paid one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars per annum,—and male teachers 
five hundred dollars, for schools of the same 
grade, and of smaller size. The haunts of sin 
and shame in our great cities can tell some of 
the results of these sad inequalities. 
T. W. H. 





I8 SUFFRAGE A DUTY}! 


Epirors WoMAn’s JOURNAL:—I have at- 
tempted to call the attention of two of your 
correspondents to what I deem an error in 
their position, and you have volunteered an 
answer in both cases.. Now, permit me, re- 
spectfully to suggest, it was not your answer I 
asked for, but that of Mrs, Celia Burleigh and 
T. W.H. But inasmuch as you have answer- 
ed for them, allow me to call your attention 
to one or two thoughts fn response, 

And first, whether [ know the difference 
between a legal and a moral obligation, or be- 
tween a right and a privilege has nothing to 
do with the matter in hand, especially as I 
did not attempt to define either. WhatI did 
try to say was that those women have reason 
on their side, who believe that if they had the 
right to vote, they would be under obligation, 
as good citizens, to exereise that right; and, in- 
asmuch as they do not want the right, but 
conscientiously believe its being granted to 
them would be an injury to the women of the 
country, and to the country, of course; they 
ask that it may not be forced upon them, 
You deny the correctyess of this reasoning, 
and in reply assert thatthere is no public ob- 
ligation resting upon aly one to vote, but it is 
a private matter entirely. You surely did not 
mean this. The govefnment is maintained 
only by the votes of it citizens; then some 
one must vote. Who shall doit? If I may 
neglect or refuse, so may each and every other 
voter in the land, and that would lead to the 
end of the government, would it not? Then 
what class of voters must attend to this duty ? 
You are right is saying there is no legal obli- 
gation to vote, and I am sorry you are right. 

Your illustration is mot good. You say all 
men have a legal right to associate themselves 
in churches or not, ag they please. So, all 
men have a legal right to vote or not to vote as 
they please. “Certainly, all men, and that in- 
cludes all women in this case, have not only 
a legal, but a moral right to join a church, or 
to join any church, or to join no church, as 
they may deem proper, Dp as all men and all 
women have a legal and moral right to live in 
any country they may choose; but after hav- 
ing joined a church, is a man at liberty to ne- 
glect its services, and business meetings, or 
must he do his share towards keeping up the 
organization ? 

ut you hold voting’ to be a natural and in- 
herent right. It seems to me our natural 
rights are few, and limited. A state of na- 
ture would hardly be an improvement on our 
present condition. I am wholly at a loss to 
know what law of nature gives me a right to 
vote. I have examined no authorities, but 
venture the following as its true origin: A, 
upon entering an unsettled region, occupies a 
patch of land; but after a while, in order to 
better his location he leaves that, and takes 
another, B, then enters upon and ope 
A’s lot, which he wogld have a perfect right 
to do, for naturally a man has a right to as 
much, and ho tore, land than he can occupy 
and use. B atlength returns and lays claim 
to his former possession, and as a matter of 
mutual convenience, they agree that in their 
business, both shall have a voice, or vote. C 
finally comes into the same neighborhood, and 
A and B say to him, you too may vote upon 
all questions in which we are all mutually in- 
terested; but D upon making his appearance, 
is told by A, Band C, that he can have no 
voice in the government of the little commu- 
nity, because they have no faith in his hones- 
ty or good intentions. What law of nature 
would give Da right to thrust himself into 
that community, and claim an equal right in 
its government? The right to vote depends 
entirely and altogether on the will of the “ 
ple,” and that will can only be ascertained by 
a vote, and the majority must be received as 
its full expression, and that majority may 
limit the right of suffrage to any member or 
any class it may deein best. 

You claim that the declaration of Jefferson 
(whom you misquote), that “governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,’ means that the just power of gov- 
ernment rest upon the consent of each and 
every individual governed. That is, before 
the government can inflict a penalty on me 
for violation of any law. I must “consent” to 
the justice of the law. Do you think that is 
what Jefferson meant? Were it not that so 
many Woman Suffraffists seem to hold this 
opinion, I would feel like stigmatiz‘ng it as ab- 
surd. What Jefferson did mean is, without 
any doubt, that all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the po 
governed, using the word “people,” in i s col- 
lective and not individual sense; that is, the 
government of Great Britain had no right to 
impose upon the people of the colonies a gov- 
ernment, without their consent. The gov- 
ernment of Russia is as entirely legitimate as 
that of the purest democracy that ever exer- 
cised, because the people assent to it. A very 
common mistake is to apply a general propo- 
sition to individual cases, As arule, the dec- 
laration of principles enunciated by the found- 
ers of our system of government are almost 
always applied to communities, States and 
peoples, aud have ng reference whatever to in- 
dividuals. IIS. 


The argument of J. J. J. isone that I find it 
difficult to appreciate. I claim that it is the 


less than half those received by men for the | natural right of every human being to have 
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and that in a government like ours, the ballot 
is the badge of citizenship, the certificate of 
equality; that until I am the political peer of 
my brother, I am limited and restricted. I 
cannot choose my career nor make full use of 
my powers. If other women feel ro such lim- 
itation, if they find ample scope for their pow- 
ers in the sphere to which tradition and cus- 
tom have assigned them, I have no fault to 
find; but Ido feel it a hardship that my life 
should be restricted to the measure of theirs. 
In the true sense nothing isa duty till it is 
recognized as such. If women do not feel 
that it is a duty to vote they are just as much 
at liberty to stay away from the polls after 
their enfranchisement as before ; but if they al- 
ready see that if they were allowed to vote, it 
would be their duty to vote, then their peti- 
tions against the ballot indicate a lack of mor- 
al courage so far as they are themselves con- 
cerned, and a disregard of the rights of others 
that amounts to intolerable oppression. It is 
the old pro-slavery argument over again. The 
majority of the slaves do not want their free- 
doom, so although there are many who do 
want it, these latter must remain in bondage, 
lest their emancipation should impose an un- 
welcome responsibility upon the former. 
Could any argument be more puerile? I am 
loath to think that any woman would reason 
in thismanner. Ifas J. J. J. intimates, many 
of them do, then it is all the more important 
that their enfranchisement come speedily so 
that they may no longer shirk the larger duty 
involved in the larger liberty. It seems to me 
a pitiful kind of talk, that of women entreat- 
ing that no added responsibilities may be im- 
posed upon them. I: is a prayer for arrested 
growth, stagnation and death. To be born 
into this world, a member of the human fami- 
ly, is to be born heir to tremendous responsi- 
bilities. To attempt to ignore them is. about 
as wise as it is for the ostrich to thrust her 
head in the sand and fancy she is safe from 
the hunter. Men and women compose hu- 
manity. They are equally interested in hu- 
man progress and equally responsible for the 
well-being of the race. The women who are 
disposed to shirk the ballot because it will be 
their duty to know something about politics 
and to vote should have been shielded from 
the almost equal responsibility that was im- 
posed upon them by leaning to read. The 
only position free from responsibility is one of 
utter imbecility or absolute submission to the 
will of another. Let the women who are in 
love with dependence, who shrink from re- 
sponsibility, take in the full scope of their pro- 
test, understand the whither of their pretty 
appeal. Let us be logical and go back to the 
seraglio or forward to absolute equality, let us 
be either irresponsible slaves or responsible 


peers, 

But if women are as conscientious as J. J. J. 
represents, they are the very persons to sup- 
ply the moral element so sadly wauting in 
the government, and should without regard to 
their scruples be enfranchised at once. Vot- 
ers who will go to the polls from a sense of 
duty are precisely the voters that the country 
needs, and surely it is incumbent upon every 
well-wisher of the country to do his utmost to 
bring to its aid this strong moral element 
which it so sorely needs. Women are citizens 
already, subjects of law, silent partners in the 
government, and are either entitled to the 
franchise or not. If it belongs to them by 
right as to their brothers, they should seek it 
not shirk it. Ifitis not a fit gift for them 
—not their right, then no endowment could 
make it their duty to use it. They confess 
the fitness by acknowledging the duty. 

If the women for whom J. J. J. speaks were 
as modest as he makes them conscientious, 
they would not attempt to hold disfranchised 
the thousands of earnest women who desire 
the ballot simply because they do not desire it. 

Do those men want to vote, that our friend 
would compel by law to use their franchise? I 
fancy not; if they did they would; but shall 
we therefore disfranchise J. J. J. and all his 
male friends who conscientiously desire to 
vote? That were an outrage, and still more 
outrageous would it be if these very do-notli- 
ings that our friend desires to drive to the 
polis should be the parties who attempted to 
disfranchise him. That he must see would be 
the height of impudence; and just as impu- 
dent and unjust is it for any woman to de- 
mand that another shall be excluded from a 
right or privilege which she does not desire. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 











A young Philadelphia artist, Miss Mary 
Stevenson Cassett, has just finished an origi- 
nal painting, which all Parma is flocking to 
see at her studio, in the Academia of that city. 
Italian painters of reputation are quite en- 
thusiastic in regard to our fair young countr)- 
woman’s talents, which they pronounce to be 
nearly akin to genius, and they offer Ler every 
inducement to make Parma her hume and to 
date her works from that city. 








——. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The ladies of Osage, Iowa., have a Home 
Husband Club. 

St. Petersburg has a prominent female law- 
yerin one Madame Krietzoff. 


Rachel's father left in his will an order that 
his illustrious daughter should not be buried 
in the family vault. 


Miss Maggie Reid, residing near Uhrichs- 
ville, Tuscarawas county, O., has distinguished 
herself as a model farmer. 


Miss Emma S. Eastman, of Worcester, Ms., 
a former student of Vassar College, and Miss 
Sophia B. Fleming, of Ithaca, N. Y., are the 
first lady students at Cornell. 


The first woman elected to a county office 
in Kansas is Mrs. Ellen Webster, who has just 
taken the oath and been qualified as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Harvey 
County. 


George William Curtis says that for all the 
higher qualities of the story-teller, for sustain- 
ed imagination, insight, knowledge, and ex- 
quisite skill of narration, the woman who 
writes under the name of George Eliot is the 
master of all living men. 


An English lady was recently fined twenty 
dollars as damages for having given a good 
‘‘character” to a servant, whom she knew did 
not deserve it. The offence was made to rank 
with slander by the English Courts it being 
the exact opposite of slander. 


Mr. M. D. Conway, writes enthusiastically 
from Rome concerning Miss Foley and her 
success in sculpture. Her marble bust of 
Theodore Parker is believed to have been the 
best ever made since the original was laid in 
the cemetery at Florence. 

The best paintings are not the works of a 
hasty hand. The following story is told of 
Rosa Bonheur. She was making her first 
tour in the Highlands with some English 
friends. As they drove accross from Loch 
Lomond to Loch Katrine by Inversnaid, on a 
day gray with Scotch mist, suddenly an ad- 
vanced picket of rough little Highland cattle, 
red, black, and dun, with shaggy manes hang- 
ing low over their fiery eyes, between their 
wide-spreading horns—emerged from the mist, 
and, blowing the breath from their nostrils, 
took a deliberate survey of the travelers from 
a rocky eminence overhanging the road. 
Rosa Bonheur sprang up delighted, took in 
the group with an intense and incisive look, 
as if she had been photographing them in her 
mind, and saying, as if half to herself, “I’lk 
paint that” sat down again. The journey 
ended, she bought a little stock of Highland 
sheep and cattle, and commenced to study 
them, to draw and paint them in all attitudes. 
After about eighteen months of constant stu- 
dy she commenced the painting of that very 
picture of which she had, as it were, taken a 
negative on her sensitive mental plate nearly 
two years before—the picture of the Highland 
cattle looking out of the mist. She was oc- 
cupied about two months in painting it. 


A German pamphlet recently appeared with 
the title, “Uber die verschiedenen Formen 
des Puerperal Frebres. Inaugural Disserta- 
tion von Susan J. Dimmock aus Boston.’ 
[On the different forms of Puerperal Fever. An 
Inaugural Dissertation.] Miss Dimmock was. 
a student at the New England hospital for: 
women and children. She has been pursuing. 
her studies for four years in Zurich, where 
she has shared in all the advantages of lec- 
tures and practice open to male students, Her- 
graduating thesis is avery careful and scien- 
tific analysis of her difficult subject, illustrated: 
by instances from her observation in the hos- 
pital at Zurich, and from an examination of. 
its records. She fully proves the great influ- 
ence on this dangerous disease of fresh air, 
ventilation and the other good sanitary means 
on which the New England hospital has laid 
s® much stress in the erection of its new 
‘uilding. Dr. Dimmock is to return to Bos- 
ton this summer and will take charge of the 
hospital in its new quarters as resident phy- 
sician. With their new building and this val- 
uable addition to the medical corps, we trust 
this hospital will enter on a decade of in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness, and that 
our community will see that it does not lack 
the means to carry it on liberally and thought- 
fully. 














PUZZLES. 
In many papers you will find 
A place to “Puzzles” is assigned; 
To solve them, many hours will spend, 
Yet what they mean can’t comprehend. 
The simple answer when you see 
Some noted man or place may be. 
But we've a greater “Puzzle” still, 
We'd like to have you solve who will. 
Tis how the Boys can purchase “CLOTHES,” 
So very low at GroraE Fenno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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The Christian ‘Union makes the following 
comments on the article of Edward M. Lee, 
on Suffrage in Wyoming, in the Galazry, from 


which we quoted last week : 


The question of Woman Suffrage has reli- 
litical relations. Indeed, it 
life. Hence the results of 
deserve careful 
m Edward M. 
Lee, in the Galaxy, states, with apparent can- 


gious as well as 
relates to all soc 
the movement in Wyomin 
consideration. An article 


dor, the working of the system. 

It was introduced, he says, not from convic- 
tion, but as an advertisement of the Territory. 
Under it women have acted in the capacity of 
justice of the peace, superintendent of educa- 
tion, jurors, and voters, and in all cases the re- 
sult has been good. As to the lady justice, 
he says: 

“Her decisions in civil causes were sometimes 
appealed from by the parties deeming them- 
selves aggrieved ; but in nearly every instance 
they were confirmed by the appellate court. 
During her administration a decided improve- 
ment in the tone of public morals was noti- 
céable, and the Jaws had never been so ably 
administered in that vicinity.” 

The influence of women in the jury has 
been uniformly good. They carried their re- 
ligion with them. Mr. Lee says of one case, 
“It is alleged that the women passed a cousid- 


erable portion of the night in prayerful con- | 


templation of the grave responsibilities rest- 
ing on them, whilst the men indulged in a 
cheerful game of cards.” The women gave 
tone to law and to justice. 

In a political convention, where rude men 
were involved in strife, and proceeding even 
to blows, the entrance of women restored or- 
der and decorum, and probably averted loss of 
life. In voting, the utmost decorum has been 
observed. Mr. Lee says no lady listened to a 
syllable or observed an action that could of- 
fend the most sensitive woman. 
that the women have lost none of their female 
graces and refinements,—that their influ- 
ence has purified the political atmosphere, 
and given power to the execution of the laws. 
There has been no tendency to free-love, but, 
on the other hand, an exemplary fulfillment 
of domestic duties. The women are not in- 
jured by love of power or political ambition. 

he duties of suffrage demand very little 


me. 

The following statement deserves universal 
attention: 

“Previous to the adoption of Woman Suf- 
frage, many portions of the Territory were in 
a virtually lawless condition. Now, after two 

ears of political equality, it has become a 
aw-abiding community, and life and liberty 
are as well protected throughout its various 
cities, villages, and settlements as in any oth- | 
er civilized community. Hence public senti- 
ment favors the law of equal Suffrage for wo- 
men; and an attempt to repeal it was utterly 
defeated. Mr. Lee says, ‘‘The statute contin- 
ues secure in the support of all law-abiding 
people.” 

Whether the results would be the same in 
older States he does not attempt to say; but 
from the success of her experiment, Wyoming 
invites them to the trial. 





“MERCY DESCENDS FROM HEAVEN.” 
“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 


He asserts | 


the maimed, the 
shalt be blessed: for 


the blind 


resurrection of the just. 
It is a little thing to give acup of cold water 


and happy hours. 


ing in every heart a little heaven. 





ior breathed as he left the world. 
leave with you. 
| “Peace, peace, be still.” 
soul!” 
branches, as harbingers of peace, to “souls by 
error tossed,” bearing the Gospel’s joyful 


“Peace troubled 


love, a death of peace, a heaven of endless 
bliss. F. M. T. 
NEW ORLEANS, 1872. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 


The Great Discovery of the Age (see Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, June 8, 1872) is defined 
“The Law Concerning Marriage,’ as by Rev. 

| William A. MeCorde, D. D., who declares: 


“But yet there is no escaping from the fact 
that man was set in the position of lord of 
creation, aud woman’s place, as assigned by 
her Maker, was that of a helpmeet for man.’ 


The motion has been made, and seconded, 
that each woman in Christendom contribute 
one cent, and each man two cents, toward a 
fitting monument to the great discoverer. 

If the Rey. D. D. will define the word “help- 
meet” so as to enable woman to comprehend 
it, she can better appreciate the important 
position which the “lord of creation,” who 
stood in such pressing need of a “helpmeet,”’ 
has arrogated to himself. 

The proof is that God was satisfied, that wo- 
mab was good’enough; equal to man, and to 
every energy that awaited her through all 
time, if not eternity, else he had used better 
stock, or taken two ribs instead of one. Not 
| only has she brought man out of nature’s 
| darkness into ‘*God’s marvelous light,” but— 
without man’s aid—she has brought a Savior 
into the same light to redeem him from the 
curse of appetite, and the greater curse of ig- 
norance, for which express purpose the apple 
was made. 

In all things is she found meet for the occa- 
sion. Look at the mighty advance she has 
made within a few years, enlightening nearly 
the whole civilized world, and some who are 
not quite so civilized, in the gospel of equali- 
ty, truth, and justice for all! 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.”’ Look at the prog- 
ress man has made, with his “‘assigned help- 








But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, 

lame, , and thou 
they cannot recompense 
thee; for thou shalt be recompensed at the 


yet its refreshing draught may renew life, joy, 


O fair Charity! greatest of three, open- 
Peace is 
the fruit of virtue, it was the word our Say- 
“Peace I 
My peace I give unto you.” 


Shall we not go forth bearing palm- 


sound, with its precious promises of a life of 


Gertrude I. Lake, Holliston, Mass.; Ella H 


and Chamberlain deserve special notice. 


life, where the brave hand hews out the ideal 
of the true soul, Miss Chamberlain will prove 
herself ‘‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.”’ 

Miss Bailey’s essay upon “Laughter’’ was 
marked by originality and appreciative criti- 
cism, rarely displayed by so young a writer 
and was enlivened by touches of satire and 
flashes of wit. Miss Lake’s essay, upon “The 
Significance of Trifles,’ was suggestive and 
philosophical. 

The exercises were agreeably interspersed 
with music, under the direction of Mrs. Rice, 
and were closed by a class song and chorus 
written for the occasion. 

Dr. Hero, the proprietor of the school, pref- 
aced the presentation of the diplomas with a 
short speech, which deserves to be inpressed 
upon tablets of stone. 
After briefly enforcing the necessity of con- 
tinual physical culture, especially of exercise 
| in the open air, as the essential preservative 
| of health and beauty, he remarked that be- 
| cause agriculture formed the basis of social 
| life, it behooved every man to understand 
| something of its principles and practice. So, 
too, the discharge of household duties was 
equally imperative, and every woman should 
have a thorough knowledge of housekeeping, 
so as to be able to direct the domestic arrange- 
ments of her family. But while he urged this 
duty upon the class, he would by no means 
discourage them from any profession or em- 
ployment which they might choose to adopt. 
The time was past when women were deemed 
disqualified from practicing medicine, trans- 
acting mercantile business, or preaching the 
Gospel. The day ‘was not distant when they 
would be called upon to assist in framing the 
laws by which they were governed, and when 
it would be impossible to find a man who 
would acknowledge that he had ever opposed 
their so doing. He urged upon the class the 
importance of supplementing education with 
practical knowledge, of choosing an object in 








meet,” during the past eighteen hundred | 
years, and see if woman, as woman, is nota | 








It droppeth as the tle rain from heaven, 
Upon The lace beneath. It is twice blessed; 
tt blesseth him that gives, 

And him that takes.” 


“What hat’ said the World’s great Teacher?" 
He that hath no sin, condemn her!” 

We must uot be too ready to despise and 
condemn, making no allowance for infirmity. 

We should lend to those who live in crime, 
the counsels of virtue and religion, concealing 
all malice of the weakness we lament. 

I cannot but pity women who have been be- 
trayed; shall no heart speak comfort, though 
they perish? Shall lips once loud in praises 
cherish no longer even a memory? Spirit-bro- 
ken, heart-crushed, scorned, despised, degrad- 
ed, with the pangs of {conscience gnawing, | 
weeping alone, with none to shield, none to 
counsel nor defend her? 

Alas! can it be all prudence to be cold and 
unkind? all folly to believe the blood of Christ 
can save her? all fallacy to know that the guilt 
lies not alone at her door? 

Oh, give us hearts of sympathy to remem- 
ber the unhappy! Sorrow and grief will not 
annoy, if we strive to alleviate; and then there 
will be something for memory to enjoy, and | 
we shall be strewing flowers for those whose 
friends are few and whose pathway is dark 
and drear. 

“Jesus forgave with the crown of thorns 
upon his brow.” Yes; we must stand by the 





match for him, except in the gift of boasting; | 
touching this, she is ready to retire, bearing 
her “blushing honors,” with the best grace 
she can, as far out of sight as any reasonable 
man need require of her. 


“But,” says man, “religion has made wo- | events of that auspicious occasion. Dr. Hero | the New Gospel as any man? 


man what she is!’’ | 
Granted. It has made her what she is, as | 
far forth asit could. But God came before re- | 
ligion, and created woman in his own image, 
and gave to her, with man, equal dominion 
over all things. Notonly this, he expressly | 
bade her have such dominion! 
The question is, how shall she account at 
the bar of justice, for her remissness in respect | 
to this explicit command from God, except | 
by implicating man? if only he will help | 
her out of this dilemma, she will acknowledge 
the favor, and reciprocate the honor by calling 
him a ‘‘helpmeet:” also, if so be, he defines | 
the word so as to make it appear fitting for | 
the occasion. | 
Asit is written in Gen. 2 


| 


: 18, “I will | 


, make him an helpmeet for him,” Gen 1 : 27, | 


“So God created man in his own image: in | 
the image of God created he him, male and | 
female created he them.” M. U. F. 


———~—_ see 


WILLOW PARK SEMINARY AT WESTBO- 


RO’, MASS 


This well-known institution closed its fifth | more elevated, hopeful and congenial spirit of | fluence in the world, that is not now existing, 


| may rest assured that her devotion to the in- 


life. He hoped that not one of their number 


were excellent, it may seem invidious to par- 
ticularize, but those given by Misses Bailey 


Miss Chamberlain’s subject was “The Mar- 
ble Waiteth,” and the earnest, comprehensive 
manner in which she treated the subject con- 
firms the expectation that in the quarry of 


Town Hall on Tuesday evening, and were at- | a small audience; subject: “Woman, and her 
tended by a large and appreciative audience. | Claim.’’ No man could have listened to her 
The gratuates were Misses M. Ella Lewis of | and not have felt that there was a work for 
Utica, N. Y.; Emily Bailey, New York City; | him to do, in this noble effort for uplifting hu- 
The subject has 
Leland, Holliston; M. Emma Chamberlain, not as yet engaged the attention of the people 
Hudson, Mass; and Jennie A. Twitchell, South | here. Women here, as elsewhere, are too 
Framingham, Mass. The essays called out the busy in taking care of men, and of those who 
hearty applause of the audience. While all | are growing to be men and women, to think 
and work for themselves. They do not realize 
that this is a cause which will benefit and en- 


- | manity, as well as woman. 


noble their sons as well as their daughters. 
May God bless you all. 
for the most far-reaching and beneficent re- 


thoughtful men and women. 
Very truly yours, 
NEw CASTLE, Pa. 


C. DEV. 





ADDRESS OF HARRIET CLISBY, M. D. 


The following address was read before the 
“New Jerusalem Convention,” lately held in 
Boston. At the request of many friends, and 
on account of its intrinsic merit, we lay it be- 
fore the readers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL: 
To the General Convention of the New Jeru- 

salem, held in Boston, June, 1872. 

MR.PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—Warm- 
ly as this Convention has been received in Bos- 
ton, with all the good it has done and is doing, 
yet, how much more it might have accom- 
plished had it but represeuted, and embodied 
and done full justice to that larger half of hu- 
manity, who, sitting patiently by, could do no 
more than wait on its words, in a kind of apa- 
thetic, dumblike condition, because, forsooth, 
it has no place of recognition in the Conven- 
tion. 

This, to my mind, is not right, and makes 
your meetings, wherever held, wooden, stolid 
and cold. 
Instead of being the most lifelike and beau- 
tiful gatherings on earth, typical of the heav- 
ens, full of the united glory, and wisdom, and 
love of man, of woman, what are they but 
simply balf-working organizations, trying to 
do a work that can never be done without 
the womanly co-operation ? 
Mr. Giles, in his sublime, thrilling and soul- 
moving essay, wisely said, “Let us begin in 
this great work we have before us, aright.” 
And all true men and women rcspond thereto. 
Begin your work aright, and if you really be- 
lieve in the descent of the New Jerusalem, 
let it be shown by no limitations, no one-sid- 
ed, narrow prejudices that shall enslave and 
restrain the work, robbing it of its efficiency. 
Like all true and great revelations, fascinat- 
ing at first regard, then leading to deeper 
things, are the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, revealing such a depth of sweetness, 
such an intricate loveliness, that only after a 
long acquaintance and deep communion can 
one really begin to estimate the meaning of 
the divineness of the words therein. The 
“Arcana Celestia,” or the “Secrets of Heav- 
en,” teem with an effuglent glory, borrowed 
from no diamond literature derived of 
earth. 
Whilst reading these writings, we linger and 
linger over their rapt and significant meaning, 





would ever degenerate into that weakest spe- 
cimen of animated nature, a helpless, fashion- 
able young lady, whose ideal of supreme fe- 
licity is novel-reading, and whose highest as- 
piration is “to be supported’ by somebody. | 

This is necessarily a brief synopsis of the | 








has reason to congratulate himself upon the 
success of his enterprise, and Miss Freeman | 


tellectual culture of her pupils, and the affec- 

tionate interest with which she has watched 

over their welfare has won a place in their af- 

fections, as tenacious as reason and as endur- 

ing as memory. P. 
WorcEsTER, June 6, 1872. 





HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL: —I have 
carefully read every number of the JoURNAL 
that has fallen into my hands, and you cannot 
have a more appreciative reader. From the 
able and thoughtful essays of “T. W. H.,” on 
the first page, to the letters of your most dis- 
tant correspondent, it realizes my idea of what 
such a paper should be. It is pure, good, ele- 
vating and ennobling in its influence. It has 
been very refreshing to me to turn from some 
of the miserably depressing articles which I 





have seen in the New York Tribune (a paper | 


which my husband takes and I read) to the | 


sorrow-stricken, weep with the broken-heart- | year a few days since, with a graduating class | the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Three years ago | 


ed, and teach them the sound of the Shep- | of six young ladies. The school for the last | there were published in the Tribune a series 
| two years has been under the charge of Miss of communications, purporting to be from 

We will place the Cross within the fallen | Helen M. Freeman, who, assisted by an able | women who “did not want to vote,” and signed 
woman’s reach, and the white rose in her fin- | °°™PS of teachers, has brought the institution | ‘One of the Majority!’ but which seemed 
gers, and God will bless the bruised reed. We | to a high standard of excellence. The exam- | to me to be, rather, the emanating from the 
know these women have stumbled in the path, | ination took place at the seminary, and was | beclouded mental and spiritual perceptions of 
but they are heirs of the self-same heritage, | highly creditable to the young ladies of Wil- | some immoral man, who could not see woman 
children of the self-same God—and we must |low Park. The examinations in chemistry, | as she should be—not as she is in her best es- 
look and speak kindly, for have we not al! Botany, Butler’s Analogy and Art Criticisms | tate. From that time the Tribune fell greatly 
sinned? No rough censure, for is it not spoke well for tbe industry and ability of | in my esteem, and Horace Greeley with it, for 


herd’s name. 





enough that innocence and peace are gone? | the pupils, and the thorough training of the | allowing such trash to be published in his | 


P 1 shers. The originality displayed by the | journal. I had been a reader of it from girl- | 
They who share a happier Jot can well afford | '¢#chers 8 y rom gi 
Pig! mg ’ graduating class in their recitations from But- | hood up, and many years ago urged its being 
ler’s Analogy showed that even abstruse met- | taken in our family, when my husband suid, | 


to spare their chidings. We will lead them | 
with holy words, and tears.of love,.as od has 
cared for us. Then will they say: 
1 will arise and go to to my Father, and will 
say unto him, Father I have sinned against 
Heaven, and before thee! 
>» The father said to bis servants,Bring forth | 
the best robe and put it on him,and put a ring 








on his hand, and shoes on his feet, and brine | Sue A. Longwell, whose versatility of acquire- | publication of enervating and demoralizing 


hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat. | 


When thou makest a dinner or supper, call 
not thy friends, nor brethren, neither th 
kinsmen, nor thy 





and be merry! | parting instruction. 

And again, | and water painting, crayons and pencil draw- 

ing, executed under ber supervision, will be 
vy . * 

neight lest they | retained by her pupils as cherished souvenirs 


o bid thee again, anda recompense be made | of halcyon days. 


aphysies had become familiar to their minds. | 
Just previous fo the examination in Art Crit- 
icism, two topics were drawn by each gradu- | 
ate, and were handled with remarkable facili- | 
ty. This class was under the charge of Miss 


ments is only equalled by her aptitude in im- 
The specimens of oil 





The graduating exercises took place at the 


he would not have it in the house because of 


its high-tariff principles. But since the for- | 


mation of the Republican party he has taken it. 
Five or six years ago it seemed to me that H. 
G. was failing into bad habits, allowing the 


trash in his paper, and I would bave been | 
glad to have banished it from the house. He 
certainly seems to have been acquiring differ- 
ent and lower ideas of woman’s mission than 
he used to have. 

Miss M. Hindman of Pittsburg, Pa., gave 





an excellent lecture here on, the 3d inst., to 


scarcely remembering that the delight we are 
inhaling is being borne into us from a foreign 
realm, so sweet, so rare, so entrancing is this 
glance into the garden of Eden. 

A woman seeing this, beholding the glories 
of this sacred descent, and feeling it within 
her soul, isshe not God-ordained, and “called’’ 
as much to be a minister and disseminator of 


A system to be perfect should be harmoni- 
ous in all its parts. Every part should con- 
spire, by its respective excellence, to promote 
the perfection and harmony of the whole. 

So far, the habits of women have been fash- 
ioned by the interests of others; those others 
—men. They, as a body, have never thought 
for themselves, and just as long as men place 
them in this position, just so long shall we 
have our thinking done by men, and the sys- 
tem be necessarily incomplete. It is so much 
easier to let any one who will, act for us in all 
that relates to outside duties not strictly in- 
volving a moral principle. 

And here is the dreadful sin of it, that but 
one-half of God’s work is done. The world 
needs women, needs their thought, their min- 
istry, their active co-operation in the perfor- 
mance of uses. Beneath the calm of their 
pure lives is an indwelling fire, though sleep- 
ing. Touch it, light it with the hopes of your 
own aspirations, and have them as co-work- 
ers jn the work of God before you—both to- 
gether working, and not as now in separate 
spheres. 

In conclusion, let me hope that every mem- 
ber of this Convention may be led to act in 
this work of co-operation as brothers and sis- 
ters in a common cause, to the end that a 
more powerful organization may be formed, 
for the purpose of establishing a spiritual in- 


and which I most unhesitatingly believe can 
never exist until these matters are righteously 
adjusted, and both sexes blend as one in ac- 
tive uses and beneficent purposes. 








LETTER FROM BERKSHIRE. 


TyRINGHAM, MAss., Feb. 22, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL: — You have probably 
heard nothing from our pleasant little town, 
up among the hills of Berkshire, since Mrs. 
Bowles was here last winter. But I am keep- 
ing the subject of woman’s right to vote be- 
fure the people. It is amusing to hear good, 
staunch anti-slavery people using the same 
arguments the pro-slavery men used in time 
past relative to the effect it would have on 
society for women to vote. Why one told me 
that our liberties would be gone when women 
go to the polls. Even D. D.’s say that if wo- 
men are allowed the elective franchise, free- 
love would prevail. Such assertions almost 
show that the doctrine of total depravity is 
true. Such men should be careful how they 
go into a railroad-car, or intoa building where 
a fair is being held. Surely they never should 
allow a woman to take part in divine wor- 
ship. AJthough some will not allow women 


You are working 


form that ever engaged the attention of 


ee, | 
they will allow them to praise in song, | 
wonder if it does not corrupt the morals of 
some of the D. D.’s of the present day for wo- 
men to sing in the choir? I don’t see but 
young men who have sisters in the same fam- 
ily are quite as refined in conduct as those 
who have none. And those men who have 
wives and mothers with them every day are 
quite as chaste in their conversation as those 
who have neither. In the election of our 
Sunday-school officers the women vote, and I 
don’t see that we are going back to heathen- 
ism. In this town, about thirty years ago, 
the men and women sat apart in the Method- 
ist congregations. I can’t see that they are 
any more inclined to free-love than they were 
then, although men now sit with their wives 
and daughters inthe same pews. I have no- 
ticed that some of our best men walk to 
church in the evening with their wives, but 
I don’t see that their intercourse with women 
has a tendency to make either more inclined 
to free-love. I have attended love-feasts, 
and listened to the experience of the men; 
ali goes on well, but, hark! hear that sister, 
as she in that confident, yet humble manner 
describes the enrapturing joy of her heart, 
and the whole company is electrified in an in- 
stant, and her voice is drowned for the mo- 
ment as the Spirit influence is felt by the 
whole congregation, while acclamations of 
praise were uttered by God’s peuple. Dear 
friends, go on with your work of love, and 
may God go with you, ALPHA. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Mme. Malvina Frank, au Italian writer, 
opens her book entitled, “Husbands and 
Wives,’’ with these words: 
‘The present conditions of human society 
are the natural and necessary effects of past 
conditions; these were determined by a dou- 
ble action, conscious and unconscious, that is, 
materia] and moral. 
.-.. “It ‘is then, necessary for woman not 
only to kuow her past and present history, but 
to reflect and meditate upon it,in order to cal- 
culate as she ought the good and evil suffered by 
her and done by her, and to know better how 
to prepare the one and to avoid the other.” 
How much were the ladies of Rume able to 
effect in the year 195, B. C. ? 
“As early as B.C. 215, the tribune, Caius 
Appius had found it necessary to restrain the 
extravagant luxuries of the Roman women of 
rank, by an enactment forbidding any woman 
to have more than half an ounce of gold, to 
wear any gay-colored dress, to ride either at 
Rome or in any other town and its immediate 
vicinity in a carriage drawn by two horses, ex- 
cept on great religious occasions. 
“Twenty years later, the women became very 
clamorous about this law, and demanded its 
repeal; it was in vain that Cato, then consul, 
in a speech addressed to the people, endeavor- 
ed to convince them of the salutary nature of 
the law: its abolition was at once effected by 
the exertions of the women.’’—Schmitz’s 
History of Rome. 
Unanimity and energy are more powerful 
in good causes than in bad. 

WOMAN AND THE TELEGRAPH. 
The Venetian Donna says: 
“Our so often andso warmly repeated wish, 
to see among us a road to gain opened for wo- 
men, begins to be fulfilled. Already in our 
7th number (1867) we called attention to the 
fact that the Ceal telegraph office had entered 
upon the determination to admit women in 
the quality of employees. Now, giving new 
facts upon the same subject, we have to relate 
that about sixty ladies have presented them- 
selves as applicants, of whom twenty-six have 
passed the admissive examination with good 
success, their instructor being an official of 
the telegraph, and for teaching the manual 
part of the work, bis wife. 
‘For these ladies a place is appointed where 
they are separate from the men, and the su- 
pervision is intrusted to a director. 
“The function of the new employees will 
consist in receiving and despatching telegrams 
on the inland lines, except the direct line to 
Vienna. 
“We rejoice exceedingly in this fact. We 
know, however, in what light it will be re- 
garded by those who do not cease from crying 
crusade against such innovations, which they 
style immoral, dangerous, and worse. Our 
word is that they will be best answered by the 
facts, and will end by relapsing into peace and 
resignation. But that which troubles us more 
is to see sons of labor, of our operatives not a 
few, ranked in the lines of the foes of female 
labor. 
“The government of Russia is certainly not 
the most favorable to liberty, yet it is, in it- 
self, more liberal than are some of its appren- 
tices. Copies of our JOURNAL, directed to 


some Italians employed on the line of naviga- 
tion of the Don, were returned to us with the 
inscription: ‘Not allowed ;’ and yet Russia 
was among the first States which favored the 
entrance of women upon the avenues of em- 
ployment. Austria is, as we see, not slow in 
following her example. 
that the citizens, and some from among the 
operatives, show themselves less tolerant and 
more exclusive than any government.” 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF LIBERTY AND LA- 


It grieves us indeed 


BOR, TRIESTE, 





to speak or pray in a mixed assembly, still 


The telegraph inspector of Trieste has is- 
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sued the following circular, which we publish 
from our desire to hail among us the first step 
on the way of woman’s emancipation : 

‘At the principal Ceal telegraph-station will 
be admitted for the purpose of despatching 
telegrams, widows or gicls who have complet- 
ed their seventeenth year, are in perfect 
health, have ¢xcellent sight and hearing, and 
can produce certificates of good conduct. 

“After this examination will be condacted, 
during the coming summer, a course of theo- 
retic and practical telegraphy. Before being 
admitted, however, the candidates will have 
to pass an examination in penmanship and 
orthography in the German and Italian lan- 
guages. 

..+-“The pay is fixed at 20 florins per month, 
plus half a soldo for every telegram sent or re- 
ceived; but will be raised to 25 if, at the end 
of two months, the service prove satisfactory.” 

Living in Italy costs but half as much as | 


here. 
BOTANY. 


Mme. Marianna Desmonceaux concludes a 
very interesting account of a lecture on the 
Horticulture of Southern Italy as follows: 

“Let me be permitted to close this narra- 
tion with the expression of a wish of mine 
which grew more intense on my finding my- 
self alone at this ‘conference.’ That woman, 
as understood from the sublimity and beauty 
of her true mission, should cultivate with the 
other natural sciences, in preference, that of 
botany. 

“This science, most useful to mothers of 
families fur private hygiene and domestic 
economy, beautifies the heart, and elevates the 
mind to loftier affections by revealing in the 
organism of plants the most mysterious and 
sublimest beauties of creation. 

“Tf illustrious professors are so disinterest- 
ed as to come to the Athenzum on holidays, 
and spend the time in useful and most impor- 
tant discourses, the ladies will flock to the 
banquets of the mind, at which there is a 
place for them, too; to leave it empty would 
be a crime,” J.B. A. 


SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 


As bears hibernate, clubs, societies, and 
schools go into retirement during the summer 
to recuperate the energies exhausted by the 
labors of the winter, and in a few weeks, Bos- 
ton will become a comparatively unintellectual 
desert, to remain so until in September, the re- 
turning stream of life shall tlow back from sea- 
side, mountain and watering-place. As yet, 
the Second Radical Club has not yielded to the 
lassitude of summer, and, indeed, the meeting 
which they held last week was, in many 
respects, the most pleasant of the season, the 
essay being good and the speakers few in num- 
ber, but most of them of the best. The essay- 


ist of the evening was Rev. John Weiss, and | 


his subject, the same upon which he has al- 
ready spoken twice in Fraternity Hall, “The 
Law of Marriage and Divorce.’ A quiet, al- 
most pitying irony pervades the remarks of 
Mr. Weiss upon these subjects, more particu- 
larly apparent in the description given of the 
youth and maiden before marriage, he exhaust- 
ing language to tell her how she appears to 
him, she seeing him as an enchanting creature 
who calls her angel, because he is prepared to 
treat her angelically. Perhaps a slight tinge 
of morbid bittervess is perceptible in the pic- 
ture which follows of the same couple, learn- 
ing to know each other after marriage, she 
finding him horribly engrossed in business, 
regularly in want of a dinner; in short, a hu- 
man being, with humun ancestors; and he see- 
ing that she is also a human being, not with- 
out ancestors either. To avoid the dissonance 
which almost invariably springs up before 
these differences are adjusted, the essayist sug- 
gested mixed education of the sexes, denying 
that we need fear to trust our daughters to 
meet our sons on acommon footing, and bold- 
ly asserting that nothing mean could survive 
the awful scorn which it would receive from 
these candidates for virtue. Among young 
people thus thrown together, marriages would 
result from various causes, perhaps in some 
cases only fom slight aerial links of sympathy, 
and they would go on together until on the 
very verge of their white-haired age, the Al- 
pine snow-flowers of happiness would bloom 
for them, and, on the horizon, God would 
blush at seeing his glorious purpose accum- 
plished. Dealing one downright blow at the 
propensity of the satirical and sentimental lit- 
erature of the day to drag all the rubbish of 
married life into the light, he went on to con- 
sider the psychical difference between men 


man, English and American novels was sharp- | 
ly dealt with, and impartially condemned, and | 
the essay closed with an exhortation to the | 
married not to rashly claim release on account | 
of slight differences, or strong wandering fan- | 
cies, but to go on, contradicting and harmon- | 
izing, until, at last, they arrived at perfect life | 
and character. | 

Mr. Stevens spoke in commendatory terms | 
of the sentiments of Mr. Weiss, and was follow- | 
ed by Mr. Sargent, who expressed himself as | 
strongly in favor of mixed education, and pre- | 
dicted unbounded and unnumbered good re- 
sults from it when it should come. Miss Clair | 
R. DeEvere Apettigee spoke next, condemning | 
the custom common among men, of ceasing to 
be gallant on becoming husbands, descending | 
severely upon free-love reformers, advocating 
suffrage and intellectual culture for women, 
and finishing with an exhortation to her hear- 
ers to fight down free-love in the name of hu- | 
manity. Dr. Bartol spoke last, saying, rather | 
sadly, that it seemed to him that Mr. Weiss | 
had only spoken of the pathology of marriage, 
and from the interest manifested, it seemed ev- | 
ident that there were many patients; but, for | 
his own part, he believed that there was some- 
thiug besides disease in marriage, and those 
who were unhappy in matrimony would be 
more so out of it. The fountain of unhappi- 
ness, he said, was the undisciplined human | 
heart. The assumption that the race only ex- | 
isted for marriage was wrong; by experience, 
we should come to know that marriage was 
not the chief end of man or woman; not the 
chief end of the soul. Man or woman existed 
rather to be a person as God existed. “And,” 
said Dr. Bartol, quaintly, ‘‘I never heard that 
He was married.” If marriage were the only 
end of existence, we should be justified in the 
introduction of more than Platonic rules, and 
only allowing certain persons to marry. He 
touched upon his favorite hope of the time 
when woman should be as independent of man 
as he of her, and said that when once the 
sexes were put upon the ground of equality, 
then would come the perfect marriage in 
which there should be no pathology, but per- 
fect health.—Globe. 


GIVE US A FAIR CHANCE. 


Every one will admit that a mind of com- 
mon capacity systematically cultivated, has an 
immense advantage over another mind, supe- 
rior in natural ability, but lacking suitable 
training. If then, in addition to the acquired 
superiority, the first one possesses greater 
muscular force, the conditions are much the 
| the more favorable to his aggrandizement. 

Men, through all time, even those possess- 
ing a vast amount of original power, have 
never conferred a lasting benefit upon their 
species on account of their gifts, without hay- 
ing first passed through a suitable course of 
mental training; for we know that well-di- 
rected study is the one thing needful for the 
formation of a healthy intellect, and that 
without this preparation, a great and endur- | 
ing work cannot be produced. Therefore, if | 
woman has contributed comparatively little 
to the cause of science, is it certain that her 
deficiency is the result of defects in the ori- 
ginal make up, consequent upon her sex? Is 
she alone responsible? And do none deserve 
censure who put stumbling-blocks in the way 
of her mental training? Bacon says, ‘‘Natu- 
ral abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study.” 

But woman, in spite of her inferior position, 
has accomplished much, and has even shown 
that she can grasp the reins of government 
and guide a nation; Queen Elizabeth for ex- 
ample. Also Philippa, when left Regent, 
won the victory of Neville’s Cross, Which witb 
that of Flodden-Field, constiture the two 
greatest victories ever won against the Scots. 
History gives us ample evidence of woman’s | 
ability to control the affairs of anation. Who | 
in the face of these witnesses can say, she was 
created inferior to man, that she might be- 
come his subject ? 

Brute force was the medium by which the 
position of man and woman was originally de- 
fined. Woman has never yet received the 
glorious educational privileges held to be the 
exclusive right of man. Had such been ten- 
dered her, aud had she from lack of sufficient 
force and ambition failed to produce satisfacto. 
ry results, then it would be but right that she 
should sink to her proper level, and ever after 
give man precedence. 

But this trial has not been made; on the 
contrary, it has always been assumed that 





and women, which he regards as purely of 
quality, and after speaking of the want of spir- 
itual enthusiasm found in some women, as, for 


instance, in those who hold aloof from a ques- | And while man became wise and great, pos- 
tion like that of Woman Suffrage, he said en- | 


thusiastically, that somewhere righteousness 


would always predominate to keep the home | bis “native superiority.” 


hearthstones blazing as they revolved around 
the central fire of the universe where God’s 
love burns. Unhappy homes, become so from 
different causes, were drawn with a hand 
which never flinches, no matter how disagree- 
able were the pictures produced, and then, af- 
ter protesting against too much freedom of 
separation, a court of divorce was planned in 
which noble matrons shou'd sit by the side of 
accomplished men; in this connection, the 


women need nothing more than an elemen- 
| tary training, that being sufficient for the 
place she was destined by nature to occupy. | 


sessing the advantages resulting from acquired 
| wisdom, she must admiringly concede to 


Is it right than man should let self-love, es- 
tablished custom and prejudice close his sight 
to truth and justice ? 

Woman wants a great wrong righted; a 
fair opportunity to acquire every kind of 
knowledge, and then she will not always be | 
taken at a disadvantage. 

Throw open the doors of your colleges and 
universities, gentlemen, and let us come tn 
and partake of the good things so generously 


side like dogs, to gather up the crumbs which 
may chance to fall from your loaded tables. 


“Take her to ¢evelop as something humen, 
And hew the block off and get out the wo- 
man.” SPEs. 


- i 


WELL DONE, METHODISTS! 


In the Methodist General Conference, the 
Secretary read the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work in the Church: 


Dr. Wakeley moved the adoption of the re- 
port. He said we should pay a little respect 
to the noble women of Methodism. He be- 
lieved that Susannah Wesley was the first 
Methodist preacher. Little John and Charles | 
listened to these sermons, and we know not 
the extent of influence which these sermons 
had upon them. We knew of the great influ- 
ence which Barbara Heck exerted in the early | 
days of American Methodism. He did not | 
know that America would have been discov: | 
ered to-day if it had not been for a woman. | 
Columbus begged for aid in vain until the no- | 
ble Isabella furnished the money, and the ves- | 
sel of discovery started, and we happen to be | 
here to-day. |Laughter.}] He would favor 
making the sisters of our Church class-lead- 
ers, stewards, exhorters, and even preachers, 
when they have special cali to that work. 

Dr. Curry approved of the first, but did not 
approve of the last part. The Church of 
Christ did not not need to be supplemented by 
any other organizations. Tbe pastor, by our 
law, is the head of the Church organization; 
but here was a provision to bring in another 
element, outside of the pastor and of the 
Church organization. He desired that women 
should take part in the work of the Church, 
in all that a woman could do, or a mau either; 
but let their work be developed normally. 
This was an attempt not to create an imperio 
imperium, but a system against a system, for 
they certainly would become antagonistic if 
they existed in the same Church. 

e prayed the brethren to remember that 
the organization of the Church was complete 
as a pastoral system, and the system was suf- 
ficiently elastic to take hold upon all kinds 
of agencies which were around us. The true 
way was in the strengthening and quicken- 
ing our present organization by pastors, class- 
leaders and missionaries, who should yisit 
from house to house, and then we would have 
woman’s work in the Church in perfect har- 
mony with our organized pastorate, 

G. W. Hughey said the argument advanced 
by Dr. Curry would bear equally against the 
Missionary, the Church Extension, and other 
of our Church organizations. It was a neces- 
sity that these special branches should be 
specially organized, The work designed to 
be accomplished through this organization 
could not be accumplished by any other or- 
ganization. He was prepared to go to the 
furthest limits of this report, though he 
would not put women into the pastoral rela- 
tion. 

G. M. Steele moved to strike out the para- 
graph in reference to woman’s preaching. 

J. M. Buckley admired the way in which 
the committee had placed the subject. They 
had dealt with it, he thought, with great pro- 
priety, and he moved to lay on the table the 
motion to strike out, and the motion pre- 
vailed. 

J. R. Bryan moved to strike out all that re- 
lates to the “Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian 
Union,”’ but the motion was laid on the table 
on a count vote of 122 to 44. 

A motion to adjourn was lost, 

A call for the previous question was sus- 
tained. 

Dr. Curry said, as one part of the report 
related to woman’s work in the Church, and 
the other to the Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian 
Union, he moved a division of the question, 
and it was ordered. 

The first part of the report was then adopt- 
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The second part of the report was , also 
adopted on acount vote of 142 to 62. 





HUMOROUS, 


Spring goods—Baby jumpers. 

The dismal side of life :—Suicide. 

Lucifer matches—Prize fights. 

Relative beauty—A pretty cousin. 

A movement in rea] estate—Earthquakes, 

The land of Cane—The place where sugar 
comes from. 

An Iowa paper says the lion of the day is 
the dandelion. 

Half-pay officers are generally of retiring 
dispositions. 

They call an Indiana judge ‘“‘Old Necessity,” 
because he knows no law. 

When persons are seasick what do they 
most desire? ‘To feel sea-cure, of course. 

If a man loses his breath he shouldn’t run 
for it—he’ll catch it quicker by standing still. 

Josh Billings says very truly—you'd better 
not know so much, than to know so many 
things that ain’t so. 

The poor woman who complained that her 
photograph was very homely, was told to | 
come again with a handsome face. 

‘“‘Who’s there ?” cried a patrol to a passing | 
figure, one dark night. “Its I, patrol; don’t 
be afraid,’ kindly replied an old colored wo- 
man, 

“Can you tell me how old the devil is?” 
asked an irreverent fellow of a clergyman. 
**My friend, you must keep your own family 
record,” was the reply. 

Tle editor of a country paper, having re- 
ceived abank note detector, returns thanks, 
and modestly asks for some bank notes upon 
which to test its accuracy. 








gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piave Ce, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of | 
Women. ‘ 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir al! the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinde 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EpWARp G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. tf 





Wuite’s SPECIALTY ror DysprePrs1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 





is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 
Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- | 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


of Gahan jee tak ws PALACE OF MC | Qetmon, ——_ 
unt ou tt A JE O . 
oye Pemberton pare. nm) ary get sapgesea®. salmon. je 
the Piano that we sell by payin per day for | Salas ‘ish 
| One year; being an elegantly carves rosewood case, on Trout, White F 
saree, Gotere, ver Strung, Full size Piano, with im Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
rov arp. 
4 Examine te Piano that we colttee oso heather #12 | Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
r day for one year, being the celebra einwa 
Beale jrand Squire 7 Octave Piano, for even, neat Haddock, Sword Fish, 
eg wt n tone ein any nthe | Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 
Great variety of Second-han anos an 3, 7 
po Dy the prinelpal makers, for sale for half’ the Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
original cost. S ters, erri 
WY Agee os Briggs’ potent Portable Ottoman | mil — = a ~ 
usic Portfolio Piano Stool. } nnan olan ngs,&c. 
Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, thatwe| 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six | PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- May 6. tf 





~ BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 


| the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 


Terms reasonable. Address 
MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Ca., 

7 Importers of 
Sam.Laycock & sons 
ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 


AND 


c EAN. MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, éc. 





| Salesreoms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 


BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 


Jan. 6. 





and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, eto, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie, ‘ax q 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 

‘o ht none es- 


liage, by an entirely new process, taug 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect- | com. Dechlossnnnie Depot, 1 Wasbington Strogt. 
’ y 


ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 
Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 


May 27 





HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 


Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For | Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


sale by all druggists. 





THE BOYS’ 








STAR CLOTHING STORE, 
19, 22. & 23 DOCK SQUARE. 


The only ONE PRICE Clothing Store in Dock Sq., 
and the BEST PLACE in Boston to Clothe your Boys 
at LOW PRICES. 2t July 22. 














"ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and pdlitical Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiguT OF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Heyry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieainson, Editors. Mary 
A. LiverMoRE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tar WomAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have establis 
a weekly 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman's 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig. 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.60 a year, invariably in advance. Singlecop 6 
cents, 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE, Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 





Sammy and his father meeting the teacher 
of the school, Sammy erformed the cere- | 
mony of introduction, “Mr, §.,” said he, | 


“this is a father of mine.” 


A young lady, seeking a situation, was in- 
terested in an advertisement for some one to 
do light housekeeping. So she wrote to the 
advertiser asking where the light-house was, 
and if there was any way of getting to shore 
on Sundays. 

“Where was —- Latimer burned to 
death?” asked a teacher in a commanding 
voice. “Joshua knows,” said a little girl at 
the bottom of the class, ‘‘Well,” said the 
teacher, “if Joshua knows he may tell.”’ ‘‘In 
the fire,” replied Joshua, looking very grave 








whole doctrine of affinities as set forth in Ger- 


provided for yourselves. Do not leave us out- 





and wise, 


ceipt of $20.00. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for tage. 
_ Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Tas New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tue AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 60 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 








All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLacK WELL. 

Letters con’ 


remittances, and reloting to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL le 


paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published | 


| 


vy |“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 


$2.00 a Year. 


Send stamp for particulars to 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
May 25. 2t 








Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, 
Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granules. THE “LITTLE 
GIANT” CATHARTIC, or Multum 
in Parvo Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
when we can by a careful application o chemical 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each little Pargative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in the drag shops. From their wonderful ca- 
thartic power, in proportion to their size, pe 
who have not tried them are apt to suppose that 
they are hareh or drastic in effect, but such is not 
at all the case, the different active medicinal prin- 
ciples of which they are composed being so har- 
monized and modified, one py the others, as to 
produce a@ most searching and thor- 
—— yet gently and kindly operating 
cathartic. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, 
upon analysis, will find in them any Calomel or 
other forms of mercury or any other mimeral 
poison. 

Being entirely vegetabic, wa porttnain 
care is required while using them. They 
rate without disturbance to the constitution, diet, 
oroccupation, For Jaundice, Headache, 
Consiipation, Impure Blood, Pain 
in the Shoulders, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizzine Sour Eructations 
of the Stomac taste in 
mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain in 
region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bloated foonrt. about Stomach, 
Rush of Blood load High Col. 
ored Urine, Unsec abili yY and 
Gloom Forebodings, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pu rgative Pellets. 
In explanation of the remedial power of my Pur- 

tive Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 

F wish to say that their action upon the 

animal economy ts universal, nota 
laud or tissue escaping their sana- 

ive impress. Age does not impair them; 
their eugar-coating and being enclosed in glass 
bottles preserve their virtues unimpaired for an 
length of time, in any climate, so that they are al- 
ways fresh and reliable, which is not the case 
with the pills found in the drug stores, put up in 
cheap wood or paste-board boxes. Recollect that 
for aft diseases where a Laxative, Altera- 
tive or Purgative is } these little 

Pellets will give the most perfect satisfaction to 

all who use them. 

They are sold by all enterprising 
Druggists at 25 cents a bottle. 

Do not allow any @ st to induce to 
take anything else that he may my is j it as 

as @m lets because he makes a& : 
rofit on that which he recommends. If yorr 
druggi+t cannot supply them, enclose 25 cen ; 
and receive them by return mail from 
RB. Y. P. CE, M. D., Prep’r, 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and 8t. Louis, June 29, 1872. 


Premiums. 
For Ons new subecriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 











tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;"’ price 


82.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 

engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 

new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 


&@™ Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
{n our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,’ by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 


JULIAN’S RADICAL. 


This paper seems to have misunderstood 
the spirit of an article which appeared in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. We herewith give the 
statement of the Radical, and if it will do the 
same with that from the WomAN’s JoURNAL 
it will set all parties right: 

Mrs. Lucy Stone takes Mr. Julian to task 
for his willingness to “co-operate with the Lib- 
eral Republican movement,” while confess- 
ing that its national convention at Cincinnati 
had failed in its duty to woman. If she had 
quoted the whole of his letter to Mr. Powell, 
instead of a t, she would have done him 
justice. Mr. Julian, while criticising the ac- 
tion of the Cincinnati Convention, added: 

“The Liberal movement is not yet an organ- 
ized political party, fully equipped for action, 

and does not pretend to be. It is only the 

«dew sign that such a party is needed, and 
the transition to its formation through the 
+raptare of old parties which it must produce. 
The sivua,ion to-day reminds one of the nebu- 
lous- condit,.°0 Of our politics in 1854-55, out 

~ of whiebyfinally emerged the star of Republivan- 

- ism that lighted Our way to national salva- 
tion, As practical) Men, we must take the 
material at our dis ‘, and do the attainable 
work which is nearest a'4 most immediately 
pressing, and that is the »,."eaking up of old 
organizations whose work » done, whose 
tyranny. is fatal to all inde; ce and man- 

| liuess, xand whose existence thre.ttens the 
wnoral life of the people. We must destroy 
the military rings and organized thieving, 
which find their congenial home under ti: 
shelter of the present administration; and 

this preliminary work will open the way for a 
reconstruction of parties on the rea) issues 
which the course of events and the logie of 

litics will necessitate. “The waster is the 

uilder. The work of destruction must pre- 

cede that of construction, and I would sum- 

mon to it all who will labor, feeling certain 

that this is the chosen and sure way to any 

real eo new or hereafter.” 

This is his position, and the reason of it; 
and with his opinions of the Grant Adminis- 
tration, and the imperative need of its over- 
throw, we do not see how he could well take 
any other course as a practical man, how- 

- ever earnestly he may favor Woman Suffrage. 

We did not consider that we “took Mr. Ju- 
lian to task.’ Still less that we “upbraided”’ 
him, when we expressed our regret that he had 
not taken the decided position against Cincin- 
nati, on account of its treatment of women, 
that he would have been sure to do, if it had 
taken the same course towards the rights of 
the negro. It was because of our profound 
respect for Mr. Julian, based on his life-long 

‘ fidelity to principle, that we were surprised and 
disappointed by his letter to Mr. Powell. We 
‘felt very much as Frederick Douglass would 
‘have done, if in the midst of the anti-slavery 
- struggle Wendell Phillips had declared his in- 
tention to vote for Henry Clay, and the Whig 
party. 

There were men at Cincinnati, who are 
avowed woman suffragists, whose action, or 
ewant of action, neither surprised nor disap- 
pointed us, because they are not men of prin- 
ciple. 

With Mr. Julian, it is different. It seemed 
to us, that he with ten other men as good as 
he, tried and trusted men, could take the 
party which had given freedom to three mil- 




















citizens more securely than any centralized 
authority, and we affirm our belief in the doc- 
trine that people are best governed who are 
governed least. We therefore demand for in- 
dividuals the largest liberty consistent with 
public order. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
expressly decided that a woman is a citizen. 
Certainly she is an individual also. Therefore 
these gentlemen demand WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Do they mean it? If not, their declaration 
means nothing, and is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. If they do, we thank 
them with our whole hearts. 

Gentlemen, what do you mean ? L. 8. 


NOW FOR BALTIMORE. 


Men of all parties are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the Democratic National Convention 
which will meet in Baltimore next week, to 
know whether it will ratify the nomination of 
Greeley and Brown. 

But several hundred thousand women of all 
shades of political opinion and several hundred 
thousand men who sympathize with them are 
waiting anxiously for Baltimore to decide a 
question of far greater and more permanent 
importance, viz: 

What will the Democracy do about Woman 
Suffrage? 

Woman Suffragists are, to-day, in affiliation, 
more or less, with all parties. Some are Re- 
publicans, some Liberals, some Democrats. 
But, as matters stand to-day, the influence of 
Woman Suffrage will be almost a unit against 
Greeley and Brown, because Cincinnati has 
ignored Woman Suffrage, and has rejected and 
insulted woman in the person of her represen- 
tative. 

It will be almost a uvit for Grant and Wil- 
son, because Philadelphia has acknowledged 
its obligations to woman, has approved her ad- 
mission to wider fields of usefulness, has recog- 
nized her as an American citizen, and has 
promised Woman Suffrage respectful consider- 
ation. 

If Baltimore is satisfied with this state of 
things, let it frankly say so. If the Democracy 
propose a square fight with the educated intel- 
lect and enlightened conscience of American 
womanhood, let them adopt Greeley as a lead- 
er, and pass a resolution against Woman Suf- 
frage, or ignore the question altogether. 

But, if they really desire to assume a pro- 
gressive attitude, and to keep step with the 
march of civilization, let them carry out the 
‘new departure’’ as proposed by Vallanding- 
ham, and declare for IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE 
of men and women. 

Let every Woman Suffrage Democrat de- 
mand an expression at Baltimore, and remem- 
ber that the principle of representative govern- 
ment is superior to all considerations of party 
expediency. H. B. B. 








NOT A PARTY ORGAN. 


The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
have pronounced political opinions, which they 
frankly express, while they invite all friends 
of the movement to equal freedom of criti- 
cism 

But, as the representatives of WoMAN SurFr- 
FRAGE, we hold the cause superior to all other 
political considerations. Therefore, we op- 
pose all men and all parties who oppose suf- 
frage, and endeavor to shape our political 
course so as to advauce the Equal Rights of 
Woman, regardless of personal preferences, or 
of party obligations. 

Several weeks before the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, we appealed personally, and through 
our paper to the Liberal Republicans, inviting 
them to make WoMAN SUFFRAGE one of the 
cornerstones of their platform. We advised 
all suffragists, men and women, who sympa- 
thized with that effort to reform American 
politics, to go toU incinnati, and urge Woman’s 
claim to political equality there. We had a 
right to expect that aconvention called by such 
eminent suffragists as George W. Julian, Gratz 
Brown, Frank W. Bird, W. S. Robinson, and 
Frank Sanborn, would take advanced ground | 
upon this question. And we warned these 
gentlemen, in advance, that if Cincinnati ig- 
nored Woman Suffrage, Cincinnati would be 


tering wedge and an earnest of better things 
tocome. Most ofall, it rebuked the shame- 
ful cowardice of Cincinnati, and made it pos- 
sible for WoMAN SurFRAGE Republicans, men 
and women, to work heartily for Grant and 
Wilson. So much for Philadelphia. 

Now comes the Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore. Again we appeal personally and 
through our paper to the Democracy to adopt 
Woman SuFERAGE in their “new departure.” 
We urge all Woman Suffrage Democrats, men 
and women, to go to Baltimore and present 
Woman’s claim there also. 

In this appeal to the good men of all parties 
to do justice to woman, the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL stands outside of all organizations and 
above them all. It is our duty to call all sin- 
ners to repentence. And when the new is- 
sues of the campaign are settled, and the line 
of battle fairly made up, we shall appeal to 
every friend of Woman Suffrage to rise above 
all considerations of personal feeling, and to 
work conscientiously for the highest interests 
of men and women upon the platform of 
Equal Rights for All. H. B. B. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE WEST. 


Let the conservative gentlemen in the Bos- 
ton State House and the still more conserva- 
tive judges of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts give heed to the following item 
from the Chicago Journal. 

On the Ist day of July the women of Illi- 
nois will be eligible to hold appointive offices 
in this State, under the act passed by the Leg- 
islature last winter. Section one enacts that 
no person shall be precluded from any occupa- 
tion, profession or employment (except mili- 
tary) on acconnt of sex. The only other ex- 
ception is that women cannot be eligible to 
elective offices; and nothing in the act shall 
be construed as requiring any female to work 
on streets or roads, or serve on juries, 


The Des Moines Republican commenting on 
the above, remarks that,— 


The women of Iowa, although they cannot 
vote, are a step in advance of those of Illinois. 
There is no provision of law in Iowa which 
prohibits women from holding any office to 
which they may be elected, and the statutes 
are construed most liberally by the courts. In 
— counties women are holding elective 
offices. 


TWO DAYS IN THE COLISEUM. 


A sea of faces,—a simultaneous vibration of 
two acres of fans,—a floating of myriad and 
many-colored flags,—a vast length of paper 
drapery, adorned with portraits of the departed 
great,—an endless alternation of the dove and 
harp with the shield and eagle, which )atter 
bird, has, for some incomprehensible reason, 
been painted the color of an unfledged chick- 
en,—a multitudinous glitter of violin bows and 
twinkling of red-covered books,—in the dim 
distance a figure gesticulating with the baton, 
and overheac a great roof covering four acres, 
such is the World’s Peaee Jubilee to the eye. 
On the ear the effect is less overwhelming 
than would be supposed. Twenty thousand 
voices produce not the harmonious thunder- 
burst from a clear sky for whieh many listened, 
but rather a swelling wave of musical sound, 
not in the least deafening. 

Unfortunately, the Anvil Chorus,—a pet 
prodigy of this prodigious festival, was nut de- 
ferred on Thursday until my arrival, which 
was necessarily delayed nearly an hour. How- 
ever, I was consoled by its advertisement for 
Friday, and the attractions of Madame Pescha 
Leutner, who soon appeared. She was greet- 
ed with hearty applause as she eame toward 
the front, followed by a train-bearer, who sup- 
ported a voluminous extent of lavender color- 
ed silk; ascending “Gilmore’s Throne,” she 
achieved a wonderful rotary bow, which ad- 
dressed itself to all the audienee, except those 
directly behind her, and could only have bee» 
the result of long practice. 

Her song, the “Magic Flute,” was given by 
a truly magical voiee, whose elear, pure tones 
penetrated and filled every part of the im- | 





mense room. She was repeatedly interrupted | 
by the approving demonstrations of her hear- | 
ers, the clappings of whose thousands of hands 
sounded like the swift pattering of a heavy 
shower. 








lion slaves and win it to willingness to carry 
the kindred measure,—the enfranchisement of 
fifteen millions of women. Is it too late for 
him to accept this friendly suggestion made 
in a friendly spirit? L. 8. 


-—-— ow — 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN?! 


The Convention called by Judge Stallo, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Parke Godwin, William C. 
Bryant, George Hoadley, Col. Grosvenor, 
Charles Stroubel, Carl Dantzer and other emi- 
nent free-traders which met in New York last 
week and nominated Groesbeck and Olmstead, 
unanimously . 

Resolved That the foliowing declaration, in 


our opinion, contains the political principles 
essential to the welfare of the American peo- 


Resolved That we, as independent citizens, 
disregarding former politi affiliations and 
laying aside all mere ties and prejudices, 
now ual suffrage for all and com- 
plete amnesty for all. We demand a hearty 
and unreserved acquiescence in the constitu- 
tion as it stands, accepting all amendments in 


true significance. We demand equal civiland 
political rights for every citizen and complete 


protectionin enjoyment of those rights. 
R 


esolved That local self-government with 
impartial suffrage will guard the rights of all 


a failure. 

But not a word did these gentlemen utter | 
in behalf of Woman Suffrage at Cincinnati. | were only reserved till then. While the throng | 
Suffrage was utterly ignored. The Commit- | in the body of the house were still moving to | 


| tee on Credentials reported against Mrs. Gor- 


Tilton sat silent while she vainly attempted 
to be heard in her own behalf. So much for 
Cincinnati. 

Several weeks before the Republican Con- 
vention, we again appealed personally and 
through our paper to the Republicans to 
make WoMAN SUFFRAGE a part of their plat- 
form. We advised all Woman Suffrage Re- 
publicans to go to Philadelphia and urge wo- 
man’s claim there. Two of our editors. Mrs. 
Livermore and Mr. Blackwell being Re ubli- 
cans, went themselves. Our efforts were sec- 
onded and approved by Henry Wilson, Wm. 
Claflin,George B. Loring, George F. Hoar, G. 
B. D. Cogswell, Gerritt Smith, and others. The 
result was a recognition of thé rights of wo- 
man, and a pledge that her claims to Suffrage 
should be respectfully considered. 

This was not all we hoped or desired, but it 
was a great deal from a representative Na- 
tional Convention. Moreover, it was an en- 





don’s right to be a delegate, and Theodore | wind, a tumultuous cheer arose, a huge billow 


pets and throb of drums and thunder of can- 
non— Ye sons of France awake toglory! The 
power and grandeur of the whule Jubilee 
seemed concentrated in that great battle-cry. 

The band was repeatedly encored, and after 
playing several of our national airs, closed with 
a final repetition of their own Hymn whose 
ringing notes call to “victory or death.’ 

“The Soldier’s Chorus,” stirring, but less pow- 
erful, let us down gradually from the height 
of martial enthusiasm to which our French 
friends had raised us. “Nazareth” followed, 
after which a large part of the audience left, 
apparently not wishing to hear the “Watchman 
tell us of the Night.” 

Several of the alluring features advertised as 
a part of Friday’s entertainment, proved either 
newspaper delusions or melancholy examples 
of the fickleness of the programme committee. 

In fact, the programme advertised in the 
daily papers could hardly have been recognized 
as akin to the one actually presented. Per- 
haps the latter was equally good; only when 
one is invited to partake of strawberries and 
cream, one prefers not to receive pine-apples 
and lemonade. 

The Anvil Chorus suffered excision and the 
chorus “Sleepers wake’ was substituted; so 
Romeo and Juliet, who could give only one 
day to the Jubilee, and came expressly to bear 
the hundred firemen play on the hundred an- 
vils, went away disappointed, with their faith 
in the veracity of the press permanently shak- 
en. 

The National Hymn, “Angel of Peace,” by 
O. W. Holmes, was sung in opening. Madame 
Pescha Leutner again appeared in a Grand 
Aria, followed by Mr. Arbuckle with his silver- 
voiced cornet. In response to an encore, Mr. 
Arbuckle gave “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
The very spirit of music, fine, invisible, faint 
as the dying fragrance of a rose, sweet as mem- 
ories of Junes gone by, seemed to float and 
hover above the hushed multitude, and the 
artist and his cornet retired in a blaze of glory. 

A European star then adorned the constella- 
tion of talent in the person of Herr Johann 
Strauss, accompanied by his violin, and the 
two led the orchestra through a gay waltz to 
which many feet, and even some fans, beat a 
responsive measure, 

Thus ends part first, and now the English 
band of the Grenadier Guards enter in gor- 
geous procession, the gold breast trimmings of 
their scarlet coats reminding one of the ar- 
mour of their war-like fathers. It is their sec- 
ond appearance, so their greeting, hearty as it 
is, does not quite equal, at least in point of 
noise, yesterday’s reception of the Freneh. 
While they play the Overture to Semiramide 
and Reminiscences of Meyerbeer, I interest 
myself in studying the aspect of this represen- 
tative of the British lion. There are about fif- 
ty musicians, most of them young, some even 
boyish looking,—so young that one wonders 
the more at the marvellous skill and precision 
of their playing. One man has decorated him- 
self with a remarkable instrument of the trum- 
pet species (I wish I knew its name) whieh 
winds around his body like a huge anaconda 
and opens its great mouth over his head. The 
man seems entirely subordinated to the instru- 
ment, which apparently utters its deep tones 
by a volition of its own and no effort of his. 

Somewhere in the band—I strain my eyes 
to find it, but cannot—is a cornet which great- 
ly delights the assembly; its fluttering soles, 
which remind me of nothing so much as a 
swarm of butterflies over a garden, are invari- 
ably received with a flash of applause which 
for a moment drowns everything else. We 
have the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’ rollicking, 
joyial “Safnt Patrick’s Day in the Morning” and 
“God Save the Queen,” given by the band and 
chorus, Madame Rudersdorf singing the solo 
in the last verse. As Mr. Godfrey descends 
from his elevated position as leader of the 
band and ehorus, Mr. Gilmore instantly takes 
it, and at the motion of bis hand, the ehoir 


| of twenty shousand rise, the great organ strikes 


the first netes of “Auld Lang Syne,” and the 
fine old song peals forth as the band slowly 
march ous. Is it simply the graceful compli- 
ment of the Peace Jubilee to the Grenadier 
Band, or America clasping hands with England 





At the end of part first, there was a general 
stampede for the vacant reserved seats, which | 


and fro, undulating like waves blown by the 


of sound, pierced by the shrill whistle of the 
| inevitable boy, and completely out-doing the | 
efforts of the twenty thousand. A blossoming | 
| of handkerchiefs appeared among the singers, 
which rapidly spread to the opposite gallery, 
as a current of white plumes divided the sway- 
| ing human sea, and the French band of the 
| “Garde Republicaine” came upon the stage. 
After this vociferous welcome the audience 
composed itself to listen to the Overture to 
| “William Tell.’”? The band, not to be surpassed 
in compliment, broke forth instead with “Hail 
Columbia! happy land!’ The bappy Colum- 
bians held their breath for about five notes, in 
astonishment, and then enthusiasm rose to its 
height in a storm of cheers. 
The Overture to“ William Tell” was followed 
by the grand Marsellaise. Never did France 


in cordial and friendly recognition ? 

Madame Isabella Goddard’s piano solo could 
only be heard through an opera glass by those 
in the opposite gallery, but evidently gave 
much satisfaction to those nearer, and she re- 
ceived the usual applause. A chief character- 
istic of the Jubilee audiences has been their 
high good humor and the impartiality of their 
admiration. 

The day, jubilectically considered, came to 
a close after the singing of ‘‘Coronation” with 
cannon accompaniment. 

One feature of these gigantic concerts which 
I have not seen elsewhere mentioned has been 
the almost unerring certainty with which the 
beauty of delicate passages was heightened by 
the timely assistance of the steam whistle or 
approaching rollof cars. Their promptness at 


railroad company. E. 8. L. 





MARRIASE VERSUS MURDER. 


If any refutation of the theory of free-love 





hear it as we heard it. Twenty thousand 
voices in unison, and around and under and 
over and through them all, the sound of trum- 





were needed, social statistics would suffice. 
Not only are most murders which are not 
committed while under the influence of liquor 


the critical moment is highly creditable to the | 








the result of jealousy, but in every civilized 
community marriage and murder are in in. 
verse ratio. For instance, statistics prove 
that in Rome there are 237 times as many 
chances of being murdered as in England, and 
133 1-2 times more than in Protestant Russia, 
In England it is shown that one murder occurs 
for every 178,000 inhabitants; in Holland one 
for every 163,000; in Prussia one for every 
100,000; in Austria one fur 57,000; in Spain 
one for 4113: and in Naples one for 2750; but 
in Rome there is one homicide for every 750 
of the inhabitants, Rome also scores the high- 
est proportion of illegitimate children, the ra- 
tio of births in this class being nearly 61 times 
greater in Rome than in London. It appears 
that in London, there are for every 100 legiti- 
mate births 4 illegitimate; in Leipsic, 20; in 
Paris, 48; in Munich, 91, in Vienna, 118; and 
in Rome, 243. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Association at a meeting 
held last week to consider the political situa 
tion, adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the duty ot every wo- 
man who desires to be a free citizen of this 
Republic to place herself at once upon the 
plank inse for her in the Republican plat- 
form at Philadelphia, and work for the elec- 
tion of General Grant and Hon. Henry Wil- 
son, and the continuance in power of the only 
party in this country and the first, who recog- 
nize their country women, as having rights and 
interests worthy their consideration. 

Resolved, That General Grant is entitled to 
the support, gratitude aud enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the women of this country for 
the impartial manner in which he has be- 
stowed patronage, filling the hearts of many 
a widow with joy, as her request for an office 
or aposition under the government was grant- 
ed by our gallant soldier-President. 

Resolved, That, as Horace Greeley is the 
uncompromising enemy of Woman’s, Suffrage, 
in favor of depriving her of public office and 
position under Gove'nment, diminishing 
thereby her chance to earn un honest living- 
and greatly increasing her temptations to earn 
the wages of sin, which is death, that it is 
the duty of every woman to religiously and 
conscientiously work and pray for his defeat, 
and the annihilation of the platform that en- 
dorses him. 

Resolved. That a Committee of two be ap- 
pointed, of which our President shall be chair- 
man, to confer with the chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee of IIli- 
nois, with reference to some plan by which 
the Association may contribute its services in 
the coming political campaign in the State. 

Mrs. E. J. Loomis and Mrs. Fernando 
Jones were appointed that Committee. 

Professor Brooks moved that ‘a gentleman 
be added to the Committee mentioned in his 
resolution ; carried. * Kersey H. Fell, Esq., of 
Bloomington, Ill., was appointed. 

Afterwards, encouraging reports were made 
from various sections of the State, and the 
Committee adjourned. 


WELCOME TO WILSON. 


The citizens of Natick assembled in the’ 
public square last week for the purpose of con- 
gratulating the Hon. Henry Wilson upon his 
nomination for the office of Vice-President. 
About two thousand people were present. 
In response to an address of welcome, Mr. 
Wilson spoke briefly and with deep feeling, 
referring tothe time when he came into Natick 
a poor boy, thirty-eight years ago, to earn a 
living by shoemaking. He sketched his pub- 
lic career and thanked God that there was 
not a man or woman in'the country whom 
he could mot meet upon terms of friendship. 
In conclusion he said, 

Whatever shall be the result in the country in 
the coming canvass—if defeat comes I shall 
endeavor to bear it as I ought to do; if victory 
comes I will simply say I shall strive in the 
future as I have in the past to serve my coun- 
try with fidelity, with clean hands and a pure 
heart, aud be true to the interests of my fel- 
lowmen, and always to side with the weakest 
and the poorest portion of my countrymen 
who need sympathy. [{Applause.| 

Hon. George B. Loring said that the Repub- 
lican party had taken a new departure at Phil- 
adelphia, and had adopted a platform that was 
an expression of the soundest and purest and 
most ELeral, and human, and advanced senti- 
ment of old Massachusetts. With regard to 
Woman Suffrage, Dr. Loring said he saw no 
Teason why the other sex should not vote 
and have as much voice in town affairs as 
men. He knew no living reason why, if he 
should ever happen to be nomirated for office 
in the State of Massachusetts, that that wise 
and sagacious and judicious companion of his 
should not have a chance to vote for him. 
Some might say she did not want to vote, but 
that he considered was nobody’s business but 
ber own. For himself he would be very glad 
to have her cast her vote forhim. General 
Walter Harriman then made a brief speech 
asking what discontented reformers could gain 
by leaving the Republican party to coalesce 
with the Democrats? The meeting adjourned 
with three cheers for Grant and Wilson. 





REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


The address of the Kepublican State Cen- 
tral Committee to the Republicans of Ma:sa- 
chusetts, congratulates them that the party is 
“devoted to the enfranchisement and eleva- 
tion of all,’ and says: : 

“The recent National Convention has ac- 


cepted the highest and most progressive 
thought of Massachusetts as its political plat- 





form. To her early, earnest reformers, who 
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ly pray and protest in the darkness 
ott wrvanted them ; to her bold political 
: pers and guides, who began by leading a 
forlorn hope; to her statesmen, who have 
anned the watch-towers of freedom from 
the beginning; to her great war-governor, 
whose inspiring words and stern demand for 
humanity and justice made the war great and 
holy; to her brave and zealous sons, and to 
her ‘self-sacrificing and loyal and aspiring 
daughters, a great political party has extend- 
ed a warm hand, and has opened a sympathiz- 
g heart. Once again in our history has the 
triotic wisdom and fervor of America sent 
| Philadelphia a generous response to the 
freedom-loving sentiment of Massachusetts ; 
and as it was in 1776, when the declarations 
of the defiant patriots of Boston found a na- 
tional utterance in the great Council at Phila- 
delphia, 80 now the voice of Republican re- 
form, first heard here, is taken up and re-ech- 
oed throughout the land, as the faith of a 
at people and the object of all the highest 
social and civil endeavor in America. In the 
discharge of its great duty, the Republican 
y of this country takes up the work de- 
signed by the revolutionary fathers, and pled- 
ges itself to an untiring effort for the perfec- 
tion of a “government of the ple, by the 
le and for the people,” and the creation 
of a nationality founded on ‘‘equal and exact 
justice to all men” of every race and color and 
condition. 
These aze brave words and timely. To 
make them consistent and explicit will involve 
the establishment of Impartial Suffrage for 


men and women in State and nation. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Bishop Ames of the Methodist Church disap- 
proves strongly of the separate education 
of the sexes, and says it is a relic of barbarous 
ages. 

Miss Anna Loring of Bridgewater has been 
appointed teacher of the Japanese girls to be 
educated at Washington under the direction 
of the Japanese minister. 


Mazzini’s large fortune will be inherited by 
his grandniece, a young lady of considerable 
literary ability, and at present art-critic of a 
daily paper at Turin. 


Dr. George B. Loring will deliver the Ad- 
dress at the commencement of the State Ag- 
ricultural College at Orono, during the first 
week in August. There will be six to gradu- 
ate. 

Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, has 
ordered a set of the available county histories 
of England for the library, Mr. Hoar having 
secured the passage of a special appropriation 
tion of $5000 for this purpose. 


A lady writer says if women were as par- 
ticular in choosing a virtuous husband as men 
are in selecting a virtuous wife, a moral refor- 
mation would soon begin, which would be 
something more than froth and foam. 


During the absence in Europe of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil, the duties of 
Government have been devolved upon their 
daughter, Donna Isabel, as Princess Regent. 
She is a very intelligent, as well as a surpass- 
ingly beautiful young lady, and her regency 
has been a thorough success, 


A good deal of men’s professed kindness to 
women takes a shape which women find it 
hard to appreciate. Mansfield shows his love 
for Miss Hein by trying to kill her. Other 
men deny woman equal political rights, and 
then say, “‘We protect you.” An ounce of 
justice is worth many pounds of generosity. 
Let women vote. 


Col. T. W. Higginson was recently enter- 
tained by the Century club of London. He 
made a brief speech, declaring that he has no 
fear that diplomatic complications would re- 
sult in the failure of the treaty of Washington. | 
Delays were sometimes dangerous, but in af- 
fairs of this kind they were frequently pledges 
of safety. 

J. H. Mansfield, a painter, met Miss Mary 
Hein, a daughter of a prominent wholesale 
merchant of San Francisco, last week, and de- 
manded that she should retract her refusal to 
marry him, which she declined to do: where- 
upon he shot her twice with a revolver, once 
in the breast and once in the hip. He then 
shot himself twice in the breast. Both are 
now living, and it is thought Miss Hein may 
recover. 


Mrs. Charity Moulton, an aged woman be- 
longing in West Brookfield, had her pocket 
cut open and a purse containing $77 taken 
from it at the depot in Springfield, on Mon- 
day. What must be the moral obliquity of a 
man who would rob a poor old woman of her 
purse? And yet a majority of the men of 
America rob every woman of her vote—an in- 
justice equally flagrant and inexcusable. 


The Wyoming Tribune is jubilant over the 
Republican candidates and platform, and says: 


The Republicans of Wyoming have reason 
to especially congratulate themselves that they 
have been instrumental in impressing on their 
forty at least one of the above resolutions. 

oman Suffrage has not received “respectful 
consideration” heretofore at the hands of 
H. G., and of course he will now oppose it 
—- bitterly than ever. But the world stil 

Oves, 


The Rutland Herald says that,— 

A Woman Suffragist who is not very well 
Satisfied with Mr. Greeley as a candidate de- 
rives consolation from the fact that, “‘if he is 
elected president, the lady of the White House, 
should Mrs. Greeley live to enter it, will be a 
strong woman’s rights woman.” 


But as Mrs. President Grant is also an ear- 


see that the change would be any improve- 
ment. 


Two members of the Shaker community at 
Watervliet, Ohio, were married in Dayton on 
Wednesday. The bridegroom is about forty 
years old, and has been a member of the so- 
ciety nearly thirty years. The bride is about 
thirty. The former said that he had faithfully 
endeavored to keep the faith of the society, 
and live up to its doctrines and belief, but that 
now, convinced that their mode of life is un- 
natural, he is resolved to follow it no more. 


In our notice of the admirable programme 
of the Ladies Union Lecture Club, of Nashua 
N. H., our compositors caused us to make one 
amusing mistake, which we desire to correct 
for the benefit of our fifty subscribers in that 
city, who are much astonished at our an- 
nouncement that the course will include a 
concert by Homer Talerst, a gentleman un- 
known to fame. We should have said a con- 
cert by “home talent,’’ which will be a great 
deal better. 


Not long ago, at the White House in Wash- 
ington, while President Grant was giving au- 
dience to a delegation of clergymen, an old 
companion-in-arms who happened to be pres- 
ent, noticing that the President carried in his 
hand a white hat, jocularly remarked: ‘‘Ah, 
General, I see you have a Greeley hat.’’ 
“Yes,” replied the President, a merry twinkle 
in his eye, “I go for Greeley as eight years 
since I went for the rebels.” 


A compositor, now in the office of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Advertiser, once asked Mr. Gree- 
ley’s influence to procure a government clerk- 
ship in Washington. “Can you saw wood?” 
queried the philosopher. “Yes, sir,’’ falter- 
ingly replied the applicant. “Then stay away 
from Washington,’ was the only further re- 
mark voucbsafed. The compositor now ten- 
ders the same advice to Mr. Greeley, ‘‘no mat- 
ter whether he can saw wood or not.’’ 


The rapid growth of Boston is fast removing 
the dwellings of late notabilities. The houses 
of Webster, Everett, and Choate, within a 
stone’s throw of each other, have given place 
to granite stores ; the mansion of Abbott Law- 
rence is now occupied by a club, and although 
the residences of Ticknor and Prescott are 
still in the possession of their families, we 
look in vain for a poet’s name in old Mont- 
gomery place, where Holmes tells us he used 
to “stick to pig and peaches.” 


On the Ist day of July the women of Illinois 
will be eligible to hold appointive offices in 
that State, under the act passed by the Legis- 
lature last winter. Section one enacts that 
no person shall be precluded from any occupa- 
tion, profession or employment (except mili- 
tary) on account of sex. The only other ex- 
ception is that woman cannot be eligible to 
elective offices; and nothing in the act shall 
be construed as requiring any female to work 
on streets or roads, or serve on juries. The 
women of Illinois ought to rejoice over this 
triumph, short as it falls of the demands made 
by reformers. 


A few weeks ago, we quoted the president 
of aneminent New Jersey Life Assurance Co., 
as testifying to the fact that many companies 
refuse to insure women’s lives as “dangerous 
to public morals,’’ because the women so often 
die soon afterwards ‘‘under suspicious circum- 
stances.”’ A case has just occurred in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., where William S. Jones shot his 
mother-in law, and attempted to kill his wife, 
because the latter refused to sign a paper 
which would give him her interest in her 
mother’s property when it should revert to 
her. We commend this incident to the New 
York Tribune as a painful instance of the de- 
pravity of woman. She actually preferred to 
remain the owner of her own property. 


Theodore Tilton thus signalizes his ‘“‘new 
departure” on the woman question: 


Miss Anthony is a little hard for one so 
kind as we know her to be. She says that 
unless the Baltimore Convention declares 
openly for Woman Suffrage, the women will 
go for the Philadelphia nominees to a man. 
As Miss Anthony knows perfectly well that 
the meaningless platitudes of the woman 
plank in the Philadelphia platform were thrown 
out as chaff to catch those who want an ex- 
cuse for being imposed upon, her threat to go 
for Grant with a whole bevy of woman suf- 
fragists is only a little less than cruel. Real- 
ly, such advocacy in some States would quite 
drive the Grant ticket from the field. It is 
too bad to take the Philadelphia politicians at 
their word. It is like drowning flies in trea- 
cle—a sweet death. 


The women of America will not fail to re- 
member that this is the language of a radical 
woman suffragist recently converted to the 
Liberal Republican movement. 


A writer in the Pacific Christian Advocate 
defends the right of women to preach and 
even to be ordained in the Church. He says: 


Still further, there is nothing in the book of 
Discipline which directly, or, indeed, even in- 
directly, forbids the ordination of women. 
And we believe that we have shown that the 
Word of God leaves the precise limits of fe- 
male activity in the Chu of Christ pu 
ly undefined, but,so far from being jprobibit- 
ed these are to be determined in the providence 
of God by sound, practical sense and a con- 
science enlightened by the teachings of tie 
Holy Spirit. And we venture to affirm in 
conclusion that if half the women of the 





nest and avowed Woman Suffragist, we do not 


Methodist Episcopal Church should be blest 
with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as 





putas by the prophet Joel, and should fol- 
ow the impulses of that Spirit prompting 
them to speak in the Church, no sensible 
Christian would complain that these prophe- 
sying sisters representing the Christian wo- 
manhood of this age had outgrown a pattern 
taken from the measure of woman in the de- 
graded consideration of ancient Greece. 

It was, in this writer’s estimation, in refer- 
ence only to the Greek and Oriental conven- 
tionalism regarding women, that Paul gave 
his famous advice against their speaking in 
the Church. He infers, therefore, that it was 
of but temporary applicability. 


Zion’s Herald exultsin the recognition of 
woman’s agency in the Church made by the 
late General Conference. It says: 

Woman, for the first time in church history 
came to the front. The memorial of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society was an- 
swered after the order of its requests. It was 

ized as a full-formed ‘organization, an 
Eve out of the side of its ‘Adam, the first 
formed and regular Missionary Society, who 
is still joined to Adam in word and work. 
The Pastors’ and Ladies’ Union, of which 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer is the soul if not body, 
was also formally approved, and put upon its 
feet. Every other sort of woman’s work was 
encouraged, and goodly words spoken con- 
cerning that last and just result of all this ac- 
tivity, her labors in the pulpit. Though it 
speaks carefully, it does not speak disparaging- 
iy. How unlike is its course with that of the 
resbyterian Assembly, which, in the same 
month with this Conference, declares that it 
re-asserts its Deliverance of 1832, whichforbids 
women from taking any part in social or otb- 
er meetings when men are present. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church declares in favor 
of her working wherever God calls her, and 
bars no door to her entrance, and cordially 
invites her co-operation in the great fields of 
duty. Its wise words are that, “We rejoice in 
indications that women are called to be teach- 
ers of the Word of Life.’’ Surely all women, 
under these encouragements, should come 
like doves to her windows. There is no call 
for intide) and free-love advocates to play their 
hellish trade of assailing the Church for its 
illiberality, when the largest, most wealthy, 
and most influential Church in the country 
has no word of restriction or censure for any 
work go by its sisterhood, but only the- 
largest liberality in every department of ser- 
vice. 


The new house of the New England Hospital 
for women and children, was informally open- 
ed last Saturday, and quite a number of the 
friends of the institution assembled there in 
the afternoon and evening. The building is 
situated on Codman Avenue, at the Highlands, 
on the south side of a hill, and overlooking 
Jamaica Plain and Brookline. It is built of 
brick with freestone trimmings, is 120 feet 
long, by 50 wide, three stories in height on the 
front, the declination of the hill giving addi- 
tional room ina basement. The rooms are all 
well-lighted and ventilated, and are arranged 
with especial reference to the uses for which 
they are designed. The wards will accommo- 
date from fifty to sixty patients and are arrang- 
ed for four and six beds each. Adjoining the 
main hospital, is a small cottage designed fora 
lying-in hospital, which will accommodate 
twelve patients. The buildings were designed 
by Cummings and Sears and are worthy exam- 
ples of the skill of these architects. The exer- 
cises consisted of an address of welcome, by 
Miss Lucy Goddard, the president of the insti- 
tution ; a report of the building committee, by 
George W. Bond; and addresses by Dr. Marie 
E. Zakrzewska and Dr. Mary C. Putnam of 
New York, who is to become one of the at- 
taches. Refreshments and flowers were for 
sale and were generously patronized. Music 
was furnished by the Rhein Band, of Roxbury, 
and at about nine o’clock the visitors separat- 
ed to their homes, pleased with the progress 
and prospects of the institution. The formal 
dedication will probably take place in October. 


Decoration Day was improved by Rev. 
Charles Wetherby of Nashua, N. H., for the 
living women, as well as for the dead soldiers. 
In a speech appropriate for the hour he took 
occasion to say: 

Is this the highest message of the nineteenth 
century to women? Is it the final lesson of 
Christ’s church to the daughters of our God ? 
I don’t believe it. Womanhood unsexed by in- 
telligent interest in the movements of national 
life, upbuilding of the State, the march of ideas, 
the onward sweep of principles which shape 
the world ever into justice, and freedom, and 
the bloom of its better destini s! I tell you nay 
I never knew women more gentle, unselfish, 
pure, generous, and kind, as wife, mother, sis- 
ter, friend, than they were from 61 to 65 when 
they shared in the best public sympathies of 
father, husband, son. Oh, how closely heart 
twined about heart as the tides of patriotic 
feeling linked with golden cords the household 
lives together. How beautiful girlhood blos- 
somed into richer charms when fair hands 
scraped lint for the Sanitary Commission. The 
breath of that holy love which went up from 
woman’s heart to the old flag hallowed every 
other tie, elevated every other affection of her 
being. I honestly believe that what woman 
needs to-day, in order to render her attractive 
power at the fireside more commanding and 
constant, is the sharing more fully with her 
husband his broader public life. Man out- 
grows the intellectual tone, and grasp, and the 
current of the wife’s thought, rises into a dif- 
ferent atmosphere where she does not follow, 
they live apart, and so the companionship of 
souls, upon which marriage should ever rest, 
is broken. That is the trouble with thou- 
sand of households in our own America to-day. 
The higher necessities of the home demand 
‘~woman’s political enfranchisement. And, sol- 
diers, patriots, citizens, when she has wrought 
for our country so bravely and so well, let us 
welcome her, with our influence and vote, to 
the full largeness of American life, the privi- 
leges of American liberty, and the rights of 
American citizenship; and then, as she stood 





to aid us on the hard-won fields of war, she | 
will stand to assist in those other battles which 
await us, in the midst of peace, with —- 
tion, intemperance, and the slavery of myriads 
to sense and sin. And, sisters, I assure you 
to-night, that when you rise to a clear recog- 
nition of your duties and your work, the brave 
re of the great republic shall bid you, 
a 











REPORT OF THE WORK COMMITTEE OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The fourth year of our work has been so 
nearly similar in character to its predecessors, 
that I have nothing very new to offer to you 
to-day. But perhaps this is hardly to be re- 
gretted, since it shows that the plan originally 
made was, in the main, good, and elastic 
enough to be readily adapted to the changes 
that are sure ‘to occur, from year to year, in 
the questions of interest at the moment, or in 
the work which arises to be done. You will par- 
don me, if I repeat what has already often been 
stated, that the Work Committee was not con- 
stituted to do work, but to be, so far as possi- 
ble, the headquarters for all questions con- 
nected with the practical side of life; a com- 
mittee, in short, to receive suggestions about 
such matters, and prepare for discussions, in 
the hope and in the certainty that to discuss 
thoughtfully the great or the small needs of 
the time would inevitably lead to effort, either 
individual or collective, to meet the needs; 
and so we, as Club members, should gain 
information, and should in the end surely 
put our knowledge to some good use for the 
benefit of others. Every one who gains light 
is in duty bound to shine; and though our 
Club is a very little place to shine in, the 
fruits of our works in all these years show 
that we are not hiding under a bushel. It is 
surely nota small thing, that, inour quiet 
room, impulse has been given to several under- 
takings that have proved far too large for our 
ability to carry on. They have fallen into 
hands stronger and more numerous than our 
own, but not one whit more willing, let me 
say, in justice to all the active members of our 
Club. More such works each year must re- 
cord, or we and our successors will prove un- 
faithful to the large opportunity; for, friends, 
I use no hackneyed phrase in saying that our 
Club affords a large opportunity. These four 
years have given me warrant for saying so. 
Some of the wisest and strongest and best of 
our women—yes, and men, too—are among 
its members, brought together for no object of 
fashion, or fancy, or idle amusement; but that 
they may meet frankly on high ground, and 
give and gain the best, to and from each oth- 
er. Andif the members do not learn and 
gain, and then freely give, the fault is each 
one’s own, and may not be charged to an- 


“The Theory of the Ballot in a Republic.’’ 
The majority of those present differed widely 
from Mr. Wasson, and a very spirited conversa- 
tion was the result. Our four years’ experi- 
ence in Club discussions have convinced us of 
the wisdom of entertaining the most opposing 
views, if ably and courteously presented; and 
such, of course, was Mr. Wasson’s method of 
dealing with his somewhat peculiar theory. 

On the third of our political afternoons, 
Mr. James Freeman Clarke spoke of “Wo- 
man’s Place in Politics,’ and ledin an admir- 
able talk. “Among the very best of our dis- 
cussions,” was the verdict from those present. 

On May 18, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell closed 
our series with some must interesting facts in 
reference to political machinery. 

It seemed as if he drew aside the curtain 
for a moment, and gave us a clear, steady look 
behind the scenes. And though we saw that 
much of the work done in that field is weari- 
some in detail, and at present offensive to the 
taste of a cultivated and: refined person— 
whether man or woman—yet he made the 
need of it so plain, and traced so distinctly 
the connection between the petty details and 
the large results, that I think we all wondered 
why the best of our men are not more anx- 
ious to undertake the primary duty, odious 
though it be. 

The Mondays in January, February and 
March, which belonged to the Work Commit- 
tee, were devoted to the discussion of educa- 
tional questions, The previous year we had 
brought forward a series of papers, connected 
with education, believing that to be among the 
most important of all practical questions, 
Those papers, with the discussions which en- 
sued, resulted in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider and report; and these re- 
ports seemed to belong properly to our sphere 
of work. But they came at length to assume 
such importance that it was deemed wiser to 
appoint a Standing Committee on Education ; 
and, as the Secretary of that Committee will 
present their report in detail, I will not speak 
of those three afternoons, other than to say 
that the Work Committee is very glad to have 
set in motion the education question; and 
equally glad to have resigned the management 
of it to the able hands appointed to carry it 
forward. 

Members of the Club, I am sorry I have 
only a dry statement to offer to you; but those 
of you who have been present on the after- 
noons allotted to the Work Committee will, I 
feel sure, bear me out in saying that the occa- 
sions have been truly satisfactory, not only 
because of the excellent papers read, but also 
because of the sterling quality of the conver- 
sations in which so many of you have been 
partakers. Respectfully submitted, 





other. We may criticize, we may seek and 
find imperfections, for the women of the Club 
are human and likely to err; but if we allow 
criticism to lapse into fault-finding, or fail to 
do our utmost, because, forsooth, others are 
not perfect, we are in no state to criticise them ; 
but may well rest content with pitying our 
own littleness. Here is, I repeat it, a large 
opportunity for getting and for doing good. 
And many of you, to-day, are bearing grateful 
testimony to it. To those who have not yet 
found the desired field for exertion, let me say 
your experience has been shared by others, 
who yet, after waiting, have found the right 
path opening, and are to-day among the most 
active of us all. 

But the year just closing has not been lack- 
ing in distinctive features. It seemed to your 
Committee that it would be wise to bring for- 
ward, during the winter, something of the 
practical side of politics. For in these days, 
thoughtful women are as much interested as 
men are in the abstract question of politics; 
and it would seem well that they should be fa- 
miliar with the methods by which theories 
are put intoaction. The machinery of a great 
government is of interest, even to those 
who are not permitted to take part in run- 
ning it. And, moreover, women are, sooner 
or later, to take their places as members of the 
body-politic, and it seems well that they should 
know what their true place is. This they 
cannot learn from mere observation of what 
men may do or be; for universal suffrage will 
not make women like unto men. It will, on 
the contrary, make them more distinctively 
women. God in infinite wisdom has made 
the sexes widely unlike, and the larger the op- 
portunity for development, the more will the 
God-ordained differences appear. Where all 
the voices are bass there can be no true har- 
mony. The complementary treble is needed 
to harmonize and perfect the whole. 

Accordingly, the first number in our pro- 
gramme was, “The Legal Position of Wo- 
man in Massachusetts,’’ and in November 
Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke to us on the subject. 
We felt that the afternoon was most usefully 
employed, though the facts presented were 
not of a very gratifying character, except as 
compared with the state of things a few years 
ago. It is most cheering to find that the 
changes in her legal position are invariably 
for the better. While that is the case we will 
have the largest possible patience, recognizing 
the fact, that to begin to amend is both a con- 
fession of wrong, and a promise of still more 
progress in the future. 

Our second afternoon, December 11, was de- 
voted to a paper from Mr. D. A. Wasson, upon 


AbBy W. May, 
Chairman Work Committtee, 





HOUSE-CLEANING. 


In the Boston Journal of June 14, there is 
an article upon this subject, which is a pro- 
longed wail over the discomforts attending it, 
as viewed from a man’s standpoint. For our 
part, we heartily sympathize with aggrieved 
paterfamilias, and would be glad to have their 
annual scrubbings and topsy-turveys, with all 
their annoyances, abolished. We wish we 
could sitdown in domestic serenity, without 
the ghost of dusty carpets, soiled paint and 
darkened windows haunting our conscience. 
We wish we didn’t have to overhaul every 
closet and cupboard, unpack and repack every 
chest, trunk and drawer to see that the moths 
and mice had not infested them; that all the 
beds and bedding did not need inspecting and 
cleansing; that the tins did not require scour- 
ing; the best china taken down and washed, 
against the advent of unexpected company; 
that the silver did not need such frequent pol- 
ishing; and that a thousand other kinds of 
back-aching work did not stand waiting to be 
done; for we can’t afford to “invite a squad 
of damp and dismal females” to help us; our 
own fingers must undergo the “parboiling,’’ 
and our back must bend to the racking bur- 
den. We are very sorry for the “lords of cre- 
ation’’ that their lares et penates are disturbed, 
and the sacred dust removed from their cher- 
ished relics; that old hats, umbrellas and 
over-shoes are ruthlessly dragged from their 
hiding-places. We suppose it must be more 
trying than pulling up dusty carpets, and 
nearly stifling in the operation ; blistering the 
fingers by scrubbing, and suffering from rheu- 
matism for a month, in consequence of stoop- 
ing and reaching and lifting. 

Well, what is the remedy for all these do- 
mestic ills? The genius of Mrs. Livermore 
and Mrs. Stone is invoked to devise some way 
by which they can be mitigated, if not cured. 
Now, that is what they propose to do, that is, 
by opening a wider sphere for woman, giving 
her full scope for her activities, and avoiding 
needless household labor. Women are not lazy, 
Gail Hamilton to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; they are less so than their strong broth- 
ers, and if they find-a useful field for their en- 
ergies outside the kitchen, they will not per-, 
petually be reproaching the domestic fixed- 
ness of their male associates. 

If the JouRNAL can leave Grant and the 
great Jubilee long enough to give the subject 
one serious thought, it may see that woman’s 
enfranchisement has some connection with 





man’s domestic comfort. w. 
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POETRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








‘No flowers are admitted that have not perfume,” 
said the Duchess to Lothair. ‘It is very old-fashion- 


ed” .—Lothair. 


I turn the printed leaves, and Fancy brings me, 


Without command, 


To where thy garden wondrously enrings me, 


O Corisande! 


I tread the turfen terraces, luxurious, 


Its ancient pride, 


With golden yew cut into arches curious, 


Along one side. 


And over me and round me float enthralling 


Its perfume sweet, 


With sunny sheen, and dusky shadow falling 


About my feet. 


They call thy garden, Corisande, old-fashioned! 


A garden where 


The flowers breathe their lives away, impassioned, 


To scent the air. 


Where woodbines wander, and the wall-flower pushes 


Its way alone, 


And where, in wafts of fragrance, sweet-brier bushes 
Make themselves known. 


With banks of violets for southern breezes 


To seek and find, 
And starred and trellised } 


mine, that pl 





The summer wind. 


And here the flowers queer, in perfect beauty 


And calm repore, 


Lead a soft life of perfume, with one duty, 


To be a rose. 


And clove-carnations overgrow the places 


Where they were set, 


And, mist-like, in the intervening spaces, 


Creeps mignonette. 


With purple stocks, in sudden breezes swerving, 


And lilies white, 


As if their lifted petals, tender curving, 


Held Heaven’s light. 


And tangled wantonly, together growing, 


Are frail sweet-peas ; 


And all above them, evercoming, going, 


Communist bees. 


Oh, sunlit, soft-hued place for love, and lovers! 


In all thine air 


Some reminiscence of lost Eden hovers, 


And makes thee fair! 
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The garden fades, and I am left all lonely 


By Fancy’s flight; 


I turn the printed pages, seeing only 
Their black and white. 


I turn the leaves, and as the volume closes 


Look up and say, 


Alas! I have no garden, and no roses, 


Nor wooers gay. 
—London Society. 





POOR OLD BESS. 


EmeER Brrpsey. 


In yonder hollow a low hut stands, 

No hand around it with loving care 

Hath planted a shrub or a flower; it stands 
Alone and desolate, brown and bare. 


Not quite alone, for at each day’s close, 
Toiling and sighing and bowed with care, 
A feeble woman, in tattered clothes, 
Goes home to her hut in the valley there. 


On yonder hillside a villa stands, 


Fair and white are its marbled walls, 
And flowers and shells from the sea’s bright strand 
Climb o’er its columns and deck its halls. 


The lord and the master walks in pride, 

The smiles of a festive world are his, 

And if troubled thoughts in his heart e’er hide, 
He mantles them well in his outward bliss. 


He never gazes at poor old Bess, 
She never looks if he passes by; 


- Yet friends they were once called, nevertheless, 
When youth was happy and hope was high. 


In a season past, when the little town 

‘Was bathed in the summer’s rosy tide, 
“Old Bess’’ was ‘‘beautiful Bessie Brown,” 
A father’s joy and a mother’s pride. 


No step more graceful nor cheek more fair, 
And her heart was pure as the lily’s crest, 
When it bends to the Southland’s balmy air, 
Or blooms in its native bay at rest. 


The son of a lord rode down that way, 
And they doffed their caps to Sir Conrad, 
But Bessie, more fair, and as proud as he, 
Gave greeting as warm to a poorer lad. 


But wealth is dazzling to strong and weak, 
And the young lord spoke in the maiden’s ear, 
A new love planted its rose in her cheek 

And the seams were sewed of a wedding gear. 


But hope was deferred; and days of pain 

And nights of darkness crept slow and long; 

And beautiful Bessie, with grief insane, 

And full wrought shame became old while young. 


The village shunned her; its Christian soul 
Was filled with horror and feared a stain; 
The loving father was laid in the mould, 
The tender mother soon slept from pain. 


No eye to pity, no arm to save, 


Poor, beautiful Bessie’s life passed slow; 
The world to her was a living grave, 
And she longed for the last sad sunset’s glow, 


The rich around Sir Conrad stand, 

The fair and the lovely throng his way; 

And the gifted smile as they press his hand, 
While knowing well where he stood one day! 


In yonder hollow, with grief for cheer, 
Old Bess drags wearily, one by one, 
The days of the life appointed her, 
And waits for its last, slow-setting sun. 


And, haply, at last her bones will bleach 

’Neath the sun and the rains on the lone hillside, 
And Conrad, drawn by his coach and six, 

To his costly marble tomb will ride. 


And then the bitter and drear suspense 

Of a sou) that sinned in its summer’s prime, 
And suffered, will meet full recompense 

in the justice and truth of its God, sublime. 


ROYAL'S RAFFLE, 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Royal and Rosario were sauntering one De- 
cember evening about the city, after a fashion 
of their own, beginning witb sunset effects and 
ending with moonlight on the great masses of 
masonry for which they had discovered an ad- 
miration. So, having praised the Old South, 
as every good Bostonian must, and a certain 
campanile adapted to business uses not far 
away, and the magnificent architecture of the 
Devonshire Street warehouses, and the solid 
stone curves of Franklin Street; having de- 
clared for the last time that Boston owed all 
its picturesqueness to its narrow and crooked 
thoroughfares, flanked with such superb edi- 
fices,and opening every now and then on a 
whole outlook of sky; having stood long 
enough before the Sears Building, bristling like 
Sennacherib’s palace in the moonlight—they 
at length remembered that the night had 
grown bleak and they had grown cold, and 
started for a rapid walk again up Washington 
Street. 

They had reached the upper portion of the 
endless way, where picturesqueness degene- 
rates into respectability, and everything is 
costly and roomy and new, when bulletins 
and hanners attracted their attention to a re- 
cently erected hall, and they found that the 
Great Fair for Little Foundlings was being 
carried on there, with bands of music, and all 
the additions of a last night; and, ready for 
anything, and especially for warmth and light, 
and pretty faces, and a throng of strangers, 
our pedestrians plunged in, paid their fees, and 
became a part of the scene—a splendid scene, 
by-the-way—a sort of Eastern paradise of won- 
derful draperies and wonderful bowers of roses 
and vines, behind which were houris bearing 
sherbets and ices and fruits, all in a way to 
surpass the dreams of Mohammed himself. 

What a fair it was, to be sure! There was 

nothing, from a coal-scuttle to a camel’s-hair 
shawl, which was not to be had on lottery; 
for it was before these decent days, when ladies 
frown at raffles, but buy slices of ring-cake, 
and take turns at the guess-cake; and both 
Royal and Rosario were presently wild with 
this refined and allowed gambling in a crowd 
of people whom they had never seen before in 
their lives. There was asuperb cabinet piano, 
a thousand-dollar one, of the kind which Roy- 
al knew I was dying for—a very shrine of mu- 
sic. A plain, middle-aged lady offered Royal 
a chance in it—-a person whose appearance ex- 
cited none of his chivalry, apparently, for he 
wrote my name against the number instead of 
hers. Of course that was the last we ever 
heard of it. I never drew anything in my life, 
and, indeed, am so unlucky in lotteries that I 
endure thunder-showers with the greatest 
composure, being sure I can never be struck by 
lightening. 
Then there was an India shaw] that the Ra- 
jah of Brahmapootra had given to a missiona- 
ry who saved his soul, or his life, or the pride 
of his harem—a thousand men had worked on 
it a thousand years! Royal remembered my 
insanity about India shawls; he remembered 
too, my poor little white rag with its no-color- 
ed border; he dilated to me afterward upon 
the merits of this one—its pattern, for which 
the growth of an Oriental jungle had been 
robbed, its subdued but splendid tints, the har- 
monious gorgeousness that looked as dull and 
unmeaning to the eye of an ignoramus in cam- 
el’s-hair asa symphony might sound to the 
ear of a novice, but which to the practised vi- 
sion resolved into colors as rich as rainbows, as 
ruddy as the rose,as blue as noon, as brilliant as 
spun gold and gems. When he told me ofit, and 
told me he ordered the good deacon’s wife who 
offered it to put down the ticket in my name 
again, I could not exactiy resist the sensation 
that that shawl was mine any way, in spité, of 
my foreknowledge of the impossibility of suc- 
cess for me in such a matter. I could already 
feel its soft folds about me, its warm weight, 
its satisfying hues. Some wretch flaunts in 
that shawl of mine to-day, and my little white 
rag is still its deputy. 

Further on, in Royal’s ramble, he found a 
music-box—such a music-box! The one in 
the Duke Alexis’ drawing-room at the Clar- 
endon is a trifle to it, by the description. If 
music-boxes could play whole operas and ora- 
torios, there is no doubt at all that this one 
did; and as Royal had heard Regina say that 
if ever she were rich, she would send abroad 
and have one made to strum out, however dis- 
tantly, something like the great rain chorus in 
the ‘Elijah,’ where a mist of music swells toa 
shower, and a sudden spurt of the violins comes 
leaping down like a brook, and the whole or- 
chestra rises in a storm of rain till all the 
floods are out, so that she might have it in the 
house with her perpetually, if it took all the 
vox humanas and double basses in Switzerland 
to make it—so Regina had a ticket in the mu- 
sic-box; but the ticket, I need not say, was all 
she ever had. 

After that a rosary came to sight—not very 
alluring in its blue and white and brown glass 
beads and brass crucifix ; but there was a vol- 
ume of certificates that some primitive old 
saint had said her prayers on it, and abandon- 
ed it, on her translation, to another old saint, 











and so on through three or four hundred years 
of saints, And Royal suddenly thought the pos- 
session of such a rosary might possibly make a 
saint of our Bridget, who sorely needed the 


said Royal. “Here is a supper-table; let us 
see what harm a bow! of soup will do.”’ 

They took their seats, and asked to be serv- 
ed. Served they were, deliciously, of course, 


operation ; and Bridget was set down for the | and by such a waiting-maid as might serve the 


rosary—and, what is more, she drew it! But 
as, when Royal brought it home, she was 
found to have departed with my pear! pin and 
the spoons, and has never been heard of since, 





the rosary adorns my desk at this writing, and 


I look at it once in a while with a vague feeling | 


that there may be some virtue in the old wo- 
men’s prayers, if there is none in my own. 


as Royal—far more recklessly busy; for whete- 
as Royal bad been caught among the awkward 
squad, so tosay—had been hopelessly strand- 
ed upon the matrons whose personal graces 
were not so attractive as their wares—Rosario 
had drifted into the groups of pretty girls, all 
of them new and strange, who assaulted his 
purse, as clamorous as jackdaws, but in whose 
rosy faces and ravishing toilettes he found 
what compensation he could for his losses. 
Royal looked over at him enviously, with 
thoughts of breaking the spell upon him and 
clearing the middle-aged circle at a bound; 
and suddenly Rosario, glancing up at a critical 
instant of his finances, met that longing gaze. 

“‘My dear little maiden,’ he said to the 
young highwaywoman who, in the garb of 
white muslin and innocence, was so ruthlessly 
picking his pockets, “pardon the phrase, but 
you have literally cleaned me out. You have 
not left me enough to pay my fare down in the 
street-car, I must go supperless to bed, and 
borrow my breakfast. Why are you so anxious 
about the little foundlings, and so careless 
about me? You have reduced me to a worse 
condition than any foundling. Now there is 
no more picking on my bones,” said the bold 
and vulgar fellow; “‘but over there—do you 
see ?—that individual across the hall! There 
isa young man who will prove a placer for 
your benevolent avarice; and he indicated 
Royal, and moved away. 

“Why shouldn’t I have talked to her so?” 
he asked of me by-and-by. “A brazen little 
thing, soliciting a total stranger to the point of 
beggary. She deserved audacity, familiarity, 
slang. How was I to suppose she would un- 
derstand or appreciate better things? Getting 
rid of their fancy wares? It seems to me they 
were getting rid of their modesty, their delica- 
cy, and everything that gives them a charm 
outside of red and white!’ ’ 

However, Rosario’s grumbling is nothing to 
the purpose. The damsel had profited by this 
introduction to the individual across the hall, 
and Royal was summarily rewarded for his 
discontent with the goods the gods had already 
provided him in the shape of the plain, sensi- 
ble matrons; for the damsel was only the 
crest of a breaking wave of young women, who 
in all the glory of silks and laces and ribbons, 
bright eyes, bright skins, and tousled hair, de- 
scended on him with their raftling-books. 

The first one had an oil-painting to dispose 
of—one of De Haas’s sea scenes, that some 
enthusiast had given to the fair. Of course 
Royal had not seen it, and he presumed it 
was some chromo or other; and perfectly 
charmed with the dimples, the smiles, the free 
yet mnocent address of the young lady, whose 
gentle voice and lovely ways might have 
charmed the old original serpent, he gallantly 
said: 

“Allow me to present it to you, if I draw it,” 
never once imagining the possibility of his 
drawing it. 

“Really ?”’ said she, archly. 

“Really and truly,” said he, a little lcath to 
turn away from her to the holder of a great 
wax doll, but taking tickets in that for all the 





little girls he knew, and their name is Legion. 

Going on in this way, it did not take long 
for my gentleman to find himself approacbing 
the bottom of his purse, and to make up his 
mind that this was being smothered in sweets. 
He did have the strength of mind to refuse 
tickets in a sewing-machine, saying his wife 
was as good a sewing-machine as he wanted; 
and he bafiled the evil designs of a stereoscop- 
ic exhibitor, who was, however, very aptly, a 
Gorgon; and he passed Rebecca at the Wells 
without being drowned in a swash of weak 
lem onade and water; but he bought gloves and 
candies and bouquets and pincushions, and 
took iunumerable risks in afghans, baby- 
clothes, dog-collars, and a multitude of things 
for which, if he should live a hundred years, 
and come back to the world in a hundred me- 
tempsychoses, he would hardly find a use. And 
there seemed to be no end to it, either; they 
were still bearing down on him; he could see 
them, rank after rank, like the angels in a pic- 
ture, glorious with fluffy hair and ribbons and 
roses, to the point of transfiguration. He fan- 
cied himself involved in a vicious circle; he 
was sure the last girls were the first girls with 
different rafile-books. He no longer felt like 
the good Mohaimmedan in heaven, but asif he 
were a dying camel in the desert, and the 
young vultures were flocking together and de- 
scending upon him, 

Suddenly his eye fell upon Rosario again, 
enjoying his new discomfort at a safe distance ; 
and joining his hands before him and parting 
them again, like a swimmer, he broke through 
the bonds of his oppressors and regained his 
friend’s side. 

“I must have some refreshment after this,” 





gods, with the quillings and flutings of all her 
ruffled raiment as spotless as a daisy’s, and 
with hands that seemed to have been dipped 
into a paste of diamonds, they glittered so with 
those jewels. Just as they lifted the first 
smoking, savory spoonful to their mouths, she 
parted her, own rosy lips, and drew a little 


| book from her belt, blushing the while, and 
Meanwhile Rosario had been quite as busy | 


half apologizing for the disagreeable duty im- 
posed upon her, and—would they take shares 
in a painting ? 

“But I have taken shares in one,” said Roy- 
al, a little inclined to assert his freedom. 

“Anything for peace,’’ answered Rosario, in- 
stantly putting down his name and paying 
over his last bill. ‘A store’s no sore.’’ 

“Well, then,” said Royal, surrendering and 
following his example, for he was really de- 
lighted with the girl’s simplicity and sweetness, 
and her pure, fresh, nonnette face. ‘‘Here’s 
to luck! But we are going away directly, and 
shall never know our fate—so if I draw it, it is 
yours!’ J am thankful to say that Royal isn’t 
as polite now as he used to be. 

They sat there leisurely dipping into the hot 
soup, and laughing over their adventures, 
when suddenly Royal’s name was called in 
stentorian tones throughout the hall. He had 
drawn an oil-painting. 

“All right,’’ said Royal, starting to go and 
get it. 

Bat suddenly he remembered his unfortu- 
nate gallantry to the charming owner of the 
smiles and dimples who had sold him the tick- 
et. “Just my luck to have given the thing 
away as I did!” he declared. “It’s hers, Well, 
it’s a pretty girl’s!’ But I doubt if he relin- 
quished it so magnanimously without a single 
pang—a sea scene by De Haas, with all its 
clear waters and bright lights, would have been 
an addition to our morning-room at home, 
However, perhaps it wasn’t the De Haas after 
all; he had just taken a ticketin another—he 
didn’t know what—perhaps it might be that. 
So he returned to the soup, Rosario sipping 
his the while as philosophically as Don Cvsar 
de Bazan—he had drawn no painting. 

But hardly had Royal swallowed another 
mouthful, when he heard his name again ring- 
ing out on twenty shrill tongues all about him, 
as if from the babbling gossips of the air, and 
twenty fleet messengers were flying to his seat 
—they knew him pretty well in the hall by 
that time. He had drawn an oil-painting, and 
he was wanted. ‘‘What of that?’ said Royal. 
“I know it. I gave it to the lady who sold 
me the ticket.” 

“You gave it to two ladies!” they answered 
him. “They are having a sad time over it. 
They both want it, it is such a beautiful paint- 
ing.”’ 

“Confound the painting!’ Royal cried, and 
had it in his heart to use a stronger word had 
it been the proper thing in a fair for little 
foundlings. But he obediently followed the 
Lady Patroness to the upper end of the hall; 
and there was the painting, a real noble one, 
in a carved walnut frame, that was a prize in 
itself. And there were the two damsels—far 
along then in their discussion—the one who 
had charmed him with her dimples and smiles, 
her gentle voice and lovely ways, and the one 
whose quilled daisy dress, whose simplicity 
and sweetness and pure nonnette-like face he 
had found so delightful at the supper-table. 

But where were the smiles and dimples 
now? Where the simplicity and sweetness, 
the blushes, the lovely ways? Two such little 
viragos, Royal affirms, he never hopes to see 
again out side a fish-market where fish-wives 
berate each other. The dispute had long since 
dismissed dignity, polite disbelief, or calm as- 
surance; the sweet young faces were dreadful 
with scowls; the gentle voices were shrill as 
any tarter’s, 

“T declare,’ cried the nonnette, “it is outra- 
geous, perfectly outrageous! I will never have 
anything to do with a,fair again as long as I 
live! Tothink of your facing me out with 
such an assertion, when it is not five minutes 
since he gave ittome! This gentleman heard 
him!” 

“Gave it to you!” returned the charmer. 
“What an absurdity! I don’t care who heard 
him! He gave it to me standing at Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s table, just before he took shares in a wax 


| doll !” 


‘Do you mean to say, honestly,” asked the 
nonnette, with flashing eyes, “that he gave 
you this picture?” 

“Do you pretend to say he gave it to you?” 
screamed the other. 

“TI do,’ with folded arms, and a head nod- 
ding like a mandarin’s, 

“And Ido,” in the same belligerent attitude, 
but with something less regard tosense. “Ask 
Mrs. Murray. Oh, Mrs. Murray, is this fair ?” 

“Tl put my money on the blonde,’’ whis- 
pered the impudent Rosario in Royal’s ear. 
Perhaps they heard him. I don’t know. But 
at the instant they turned on Royal with one 
accord. 

“Did you give this person the painting?” 
they cried, severely, singly and together, either 
pointing at the other. And at Royal’s look of 
blank amazement they tossed their heads in a 
mutual laugh and sneer, their contempt for 





Se | 
| 


each other being counterbalanced, for the mo- 
ment, by their contempt for all mankind. 
Then the charmer, seizing the advantage of 
readier recovery, moved threateningly upon 
Royal; but she was not so formidable now, as 
she had been with all the light skirmishers of 
her smiles and dimples before her. 

“Upon my word, Sir,” said she, furiously, 
“I should like to understand this!” 

“And so should I!’ demanded the other 
fury. 

‘“‘And so should I,’’ said Royal, meekly, 

“For my part, I am notin the habit of being 
played with in such a manner, by people who 
claim to be gentlemen,” added the quilled 
daisy, working nervously with her ruffled 
apron. 

“Certainly,” murmured the by-standers, a 
little incoherently. “It was very peculiar in 
him, to give the same thing to both ladies, No 
wonder!” 

Royal was undoubtedly reduced to the last 
stage of embarrassment which Royal is capable 
of feeling. 

“Really, mesdames,” said he,“I am quite 
unconscious of my misdoing. I beg your par- 
don,” waving his hand at their violent inter- 
ruption, ‘*I must be heard ;” and the creatures 
were cowed an instant—only an instant. “I 
gave this young lady,”’ pointing out the charm- 
er, “my chance ina painting by De Haas, I 
gave that one,” bowing to the nonnette, “my 
chance in a painting by I don’t know whom, 
This is a painting by De Haas. It is easy to 
see who drew it.” 

“I drew it!” cried the charmer. 

“I drew it!’ cried the nonnette. 

“Plainly it could have been drawn by but 
one of you.”’ 

“Of course not!” cried the charmer. 

“Of course not! cried the nonnette. “It 
was drawn by me.’’ 

“What impudence!’”’ uttered the charmer, 
her face like a flame of fire. ‘“‘He gave you no 
chance in a painting by De Haas.’ 

“Indeed he did! I had the odd numbers of 
this painting by De Haas. You say you had 
the even.’’ 

“I say’’—ready to cry with temper, and un- 
able to articulate another syllable. 

“Stop! stop!’ said Royal beginning to see 
light between the young termagants, “It is 
quite evident now, one of you had the odd, the 
other the even, numbers of the same raffle. I 
gave one an even chance, and the other an odd 
one, May I ask which drew the thing—the 
odd or the even ?” - 

“T drew it!” cried one, 

“I drew it!” cried the other, returning to 
the same old starting-point, and totally oblivi- 
ous of odd or even, 

“T must say, ladies, if you refuse to settle it 
in this way” — 

“We do refuse to settle it in this way!” ex- 
claimed the one vixen, twitching the butterfly 
bow from her hair, and pulling it to pieces, 
without the least idea of what she was doing. 

“To be cheated out of my own property by 
any such casuistry!’’ half sobbed the rival one, 
opening her great dark eyes on Royal tremen- 
dously, 

“Here are two cents, then,” said that unsus- 
picious young man. “Suppose you toss them, 
and end it that way?” 

“Do you dare, Sir,” cried Virtue, in the per- 
son of the first raffler—“do you dare to pro- 
pose to me anythingso immoral, so degrading, 
as pitching coppers? I shall appeal to the 
managers.’’ 

“The painting is mine,” re-asseverated the 
more practical nonnette. “I will not give it up 
to her because she turns a penny one way or 
the other.” 

“Then I really must leave you to settle it as 
you will. It is no concern of mine,’’ said Roy- 
al, turning on his heel, determined to be out 
of that place without losing any more time. 

“No, no!’ he heard the nonnette cry. “It 
is your duty first to pronounce it mine.” 

“T shall appeal to the managers for protec- 
tion in my rights,” the charmer was declaring, 
just as a gentleman accosted him, an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“Look here, Royal,’’ he said, ‘‘they are very 
anxious to finish a drawing on the other side— 
a splendid painting.” 

“Oh, dash the painting!” groaned Royal. 
“What doI want of another, in such a deuce 
of a fix as Iam with this one ?” 

“Yes, I see. I’ve been seeing. It’s quite as 
good asa play. But this is a different thing. 
There are only four chances left; and they are 
in a great hurry, because this is the last night, 
you know, and the chances have been taken 
chiefly by suburbans, who want so go home. 
It is really a fine thing.” 

“I daresay. But I don’t wan’t it,” edging 
off. 

“Come. I have two shares now; but I’ll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll take two more if you'll 
take the other two.”’ 

“Done! said Royal: and snapping his purse 
again, he was directly afterward moving to- 
ward the door. 

Suddenly, half-way down the hall, there 
came a swift rustle of garments. He was ar- 
rested by a tiny hand on his arm, and turning, 
he saw a face upbent to his, in which shone 
the liquid blue eyes of the charmer. “Do, 
please—please say it is mine,” she sighed, in 
quite another role from that of her last appear- 
ance. And not to be outdore by her rival, at 
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moment, as if she had risen from the 
ground, the other one had seized his other 
arm, saying, “One word from you will end it.’’ 

Poor Royal! If one word from bim could 
have annihilated them both, I am afraid he 
would have been tempted to say it. But he 
was spared the effort; for, before he could 
speak, his name was thundered through the 


the 


hall, and caught up on a myriad echoes. And | 


—I never could determine whether by pure 
chance, or by a collusion that hoped thus to 


pide a disgraceful scene, or by a miracle—he | 


had drawn the second picture. 


“Take it,” he cried, to the nonnette. “I | 


wash my hands of it. She has the De Haas; 
you have the other; and much good may they 
do you both.” And therewith he left the lit- 
tle vipers chuckling over their booty—if so 
mixed a figure of speech is allowable. 

I never learned what the second picture 


was. 


ness which I saw once—a world of summer 
ereen, with cloud shadows sweeping through 
. 


the middle-ground. If it was, and if I ever | latter feature is of special interest to us in 


should come across the woman, I wonder if I 
could make her stand and deliver—at peril of 


’ her chatelaine, say, or her complexion, or her 


character? As for Royal, I have told him that 
if he ever sets foot in a fair again, he will de- 
serve his fate; yet it makes no manner of dif- 
ference. Fortunately for Rosario, the whole 
of South America intervenes between him and 


afair; but Royal attends nearly every one of | 


which he hears. And he is this moment look- 
ing forward with the liveliest anxiety to the 
Fair for an Old Ladies’ Home, where he will 
be coaxed by all the pretty girls, will be ca- 
joled and fleeced and plundered, and will raf- 
fle like a madman.—Harper’s Bazar. 
SOCIAL NEW YORK. 
From an English Point of View. 


The outward appearance of the city of New 
York has been so often described, that it is 
tolerably well known to English readers. The 
fine bay with its white sails, and the usually 
clear blue sky overhead, forming so great a 
contrast to the Mersey, gives at once to the 
American-bound traveler a comfortable sense 
of breadth and cheeriness. There is nothing 
dull to look at; nothing hopeless; nothing 
hateful in ugliness and gloom. And Broad- 
way, although we may find it much narrower 
than we imagined, and very disappointing in 
the incongruity and tastelessness of its archi- 
tecture (with the wretched flagstaffs of dif 
ferent sizes on every roof, and flaunting signs 
stuck up at every door-post), has still an at- 
traction from the novelty and the scale of 
many of its buildings; and there is a display 
of wealth and bustling, eager activity about 
the street that give it a character of its own. 

Fifth Avenue, too, with its handsome 
brown-stone houses, and the trees bordering 
the pavement in their fresh green, is a sight 
to please the eye. It is the sort of street we 
have not been accustomed to. It is typically 
American. It would be difficult to match its 
three miles in comfort and sightliness. It is 
already built out to Central Park, the great 
pride and glory of New-Yorkers. Within the 
last ten or twelve years, this park has been 
formed out of an absolute wilderness of rock. 

The roads in it are perfect. The turf is ad- 
mirably kept, and no English lawn can look 
brighter or greener than it does in spring. 
Fine timber there is none, and never can be, 
owing to the want of depth of soil; but flow- 
ering shrubs and small trees there are in 
abundance, with several artificial lakes very 
picturesquely laid out; and whether in spring- 
time in its freshness, or in the fall, when au- 
tumn’s “fiery finger” is laid among the leaves, 
the park has a bright, pleasant appearance, 
with its crowds of well-dressed people walk- 
ing about, and the numerous “wagons” with 
fast-trotting horses. 

When the ordinary tourist, without letters 
of introduction, asks what more there is to be 
seen in this, the third largest city in the civ- 
ilized world it must be difficult to direct him. 
There are one or two collections of modern 
Pictures in private houses open to view, which 
might interest him for half an hour. If ad 
dicted to education, or charitable institutions, 
he can occupy some time, and receive much 
valuable information, from visiting the schools 


I shouldn’t be surprised at any thing, | is attained; namely, securing a very great 
though; and, for all I know, it may have been | amount of happiness for a very large number | 
a Kensett, or a Gifford, or that heavenly In- of young people, by encouraging them in con- 


The same Englishman who devoutly thanks 
Heaven that he does not live in a land where 
gentlemen take no part in the government, 


have recently come to light in New York City 
| Administration, will return thanks with 
equal fervor that his wife and daughters do 
not squander his substance in millinery, nor 
their own time in frivolities. Seareely, per- 
| haps, giving due weight to the fact that, how- 
| ever deplorable certain blemishes may be in 
the practical working of these American in- 
stitutions, the country, whether by aid of 
them or in spite of them, thrives; and, in-the 
one case, the spectacle is presented of forty 
| millions of the best educated, the best fed, the 
| best clothed, and the most contented people 
in the world; and, in the other, that what- 
ever defects may be found in the social organ- 
ization, one end, and not an unimportant one, 





stant opportunities of meeting, of getting to 
know one another, and of marrying. This 





ized, that love-marriages are in some danger 
| of going altogether out of existence; the 
prevalent and growing idea of man’s real en- 
joyment being, apparently, to get away from 
petticoats—at any rate, from reputable petti- 
coats. In America, on the other hand, scarce- 
ly any amusement is popular in which the 
phon of ladies is not the essential part. 
The “tournament of doves’’ languishes in 
New York because ladies will not go there. 
Compare one of our metropolitan race-courses, 
and take Ascot as one of the most lady-like, 
with the Jerome Park Meeting, at New 
York. Asa question of racing sport, the lat- 
ter at present, is nowhere; but such a circum- 
stance could not occur there, nor, indeed, at 
any race-meeting in the country, as is too apt 
to happen to any one taking ladies on the 
course at Ascot. Your carriage gets jammed 
in between two drags, containing choice spir- 
its of that class of the youth of England who 
delight to regale themselves after luncheon 
with the peculiar style of ballad literature 
known as “‘Derby Songs.’’ The coarser the 
language, the better the pay to the wretched 
women who sing them. ‘There is nothing for 
it but to take ladies away till “the fun” is 
over. Such barbarity, tolerated in England, 
not among the lowest but among the highest 
in rank, would be an absolute impossibility 
among any class in America. Not that there 
is by any means a higher tone of morality in 
New York than there is in London, but im- 
pure associations are very sedulously banished 
from the sight of the pure, and all that partic- 
ular class of vice,atany rate, pays the tribute 
to virtue of keeping itself absolutely apart. 
The example of a race course may be more 
striking than any other; but it is not necessa- 
ry to go so far for an instance. ‘lake an or- 
dinary croquet party, or a yachting party, or 
a picnic, or, better still, take the general way 
in which average young gentlemen in the two 
countries will spend a holiday. In London it 
will be a party of men to shoot, or hunt, or 
row, or play cricket, or whatever else it may 
be: it will seldom occur to them to take ladies 
with them as one of the elements in their 
pleasure seeking. It will as little occur to the 
same class of men in New York not to take 
them. There, the first thing thought of isa 
matron, and as many young ladies as there 
are gentlemen; and whether they drive out 
for a game of croquet and a dinner to the 
Four-in-hand Club, or to see the horses in 
training at the Jockey Club, or steam up the no- 
ble Hudson to picnic among the Highlands, or 
go to some house in the country for luncheon 
and a dance afterwards, or down the bay in a 
yacht, or (if the season be winter) on a sleigh- 
ing party, the great point aimed at—the cir- 
cumstance from which the chief pleasure is 
expected to be derived—is the association of 
ladies and gentlemen together. And this as- 
sociation which is thus prized, esteemed, and, 
one may say, lived for, by American men can- 
not be said to be more than tolerated by Eng- 
lishmen, and that not always with the best 
grace in the world. We see the results in the 
dreariness of our garden parties, our croquet 
parties, our archery parties, where the enter- 
tainment consists of twenty-five men, protect- 
ing themselves as best they can from the ad- 
vances of seventy-five ladies; most of tke lat- 


| England, for we are becoming so ultra-civil- 
| 





ind other buildings devoted to these purposes. 
commercially inclined, the shipping and the 
‘Bulls and Bears” in Wall Street will claim at- 
ention; but, at the end of three or four days, 
4€ must join in the general verdict of travel- | 
‘rs, Which has not been favorable to. New | 
York. Now, although it must be admitted 
ihat, as a metropolis, it is very deficient in 
objects of general interest, the ground on 
which it may claim both attention and study, 
has Scarcely been traveled over by any foreign- 
er. That ground is the interior life of this 
most American of all American cities. For, 
In their social as well as in their political in- 
hovations, Americans exhibit the same ten- 
dency towards an equality of conditions. In 
both cases, the general result is a wonderful 
average of content, with less of extraordinary 
fminence in culuure and refinement, than 
may be found among the few in such a coun- 
try as England; but with a much wider diffu- 





tion of apparent happiness among the many. 


ter nominally in the capacity of matrons,—as 
if twoor three matrons were not enough for 
a whole party. 

In America we find women, and especially 
unmarried women, holding a higber rank, | 
relatively to men, than they do in this coun- 
try. More deference is shown to them—muore 
courtesy. They are encouraged to feel that 
they are the most important element in the 
social happiness of men; and the consequence 
is, among the better but not at all uncom- 
mon styles of girls, there is a most charming 
want of constraint, affectation or mannerism. 
They are very little conventional or self-con- 
scious; and the just mean is very often found 
where perfect freedom does not verge on for- 
wardness, pertness, or fastness. And this is 
due, not merely to the difference in the nu- 
merical proportion of men and women in the 
country, but it must also, in great part, be at- 


| 


| children are generally abominations; and this 


| condonement, 


ican girls are brought up from their child- 
hood. They become recognized leaders in all 
amusements, and are able to dictate a tone to 


and where such frauds can be perpetrated as | society. For society seems to be a good deal 


like any other bully, a very great coward when 
made to feel the strong hand; and young la- 
dies, aware of their tremendous social power 
when organized, cease to be satisfied with 
graceless inattentions from men: nor, under 
such organization, is it possible that there 
should exist the public recognition, not to say 
of that “great social evil’ 
which in England, though confined perhaps 
in its most prominent aspect to the few “‘very 
high in the realm,” nevertheless is accounta- 
ble for a tone and position which men of all 
classes are apt to assume toward ladies—a po- 
sition of complete and unconcealed indepen- 
dence of their society. And is not this want 
of community between men and women in 
their interests and amusements— 
“The little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute” ? 
and that is said of the sweetest of all music 
here in England. 

The prevalent English notion of New York 
society is that it is a perfect sink of iniquity; 
but bad though it may be,—and its best friend 
could not say much for some sections of it,— 
there is nowhere the same effrontery in vice 
as can be seen in London or Paris. 

Another, and perhaps a stronger, point is 
that Americans are very far indeed from rec- 
ognizing the inherent superiority of boys over 
girls, which is admitted without question in 
most English families, and which was so well 
satirized some years ago by Punch, in the 
story of the schoolboy at home, asked by a 
visitor the number of his family, and answer- 
ing, “‘Well, if you count the girls we’re eight. 
mone.” The taunt might go for what it is 
worth, were it not that the poor girls pay the 
penalty of their inferiority in a form apprecia- 
ble by the dullest understanding or sensibili- 
ty, namely: in being left twenty thousand 
pounds where their brothers are left two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, if their parents are 
wealthy! In America they share, and share 
alike. All the advantages that money can 
buy will be lavished on the daughters; while 
the sons will be turned into a counting-house 
or lawyer’s office at seventeen or eighteen 
years old, and will be made to work for their 
living, with little or no money help from their 
fathers. _ It is not, therefore, altogether sur- 
prising that, in their own estimation, young 
ladies on the other side of the Atlantic have 
as they themselves would phrase it, a much 
more “‘lovely time” than their cousins here. 

From their childhood they assume the po- 
sition of the greatest importance in society. 
When they are seven or eight years old they 
goto “dancing schools,’ or classes, where 
they meet boys two or three years older than 
themselves; and from that time forward; they 
are thrown into constant association with the 
other sex. It is quite true that American 


early making little men and women of them 
is, no doubt, one of the causes; but still, it 
must be acknowledged to have some good ef- 
fects, too. 

At whatever age you may see an American 
boy and girl together, you are never pained 
by that wretched mauvaise honte so common 
in England. 

A college boy of fifteen or seventeen in New 
York will make visits to his girl friends of 
thirteen or fourteen, and treat them with 
thorough courtesy. He will have plenty to 
say to them, and will say it naturally—not in 
the least off his ease, and yet not, as a general 
rule, forward. It is his ambition to know 
many of them, to be a favorite with them; and 
their pursuits and amusements out of school 
will bein common. These boys go into soci- 
ety at a ridiculously early age, and are often 
very indifferently educated. Many of them, 
of course, are readers, and make up in later life 
for any early deficiencies; but many are apt 
to have an extremely low intellectual stan- 
dard, being quite contented with that amount 
of knowledge or native smartness that will en- 
able them to succeed in importing fancy dry 
goods, or in selling stock and gold in Wall 
Street; and yet, with all that, there will gen- 
erally be found a “‘grace of courtesy’”’ ingrain- 
ed in them, which makes it impossible for 
them to be otherwise than polite to a lady, or 
indeed to any other human being. 
| To be Continued.| 





—_———»ee— - 
Mr. Colfax had occasion to enforce the rules 
of the Senate under somewhat peculiar cir- 
cumstances the other day. The sale of wine 
in the Senate restaurant is positively prohib- 
ited. Senator Spencer went in and ordered 
dinner and wine for himself and a party of 
friends. The keeper of the restaurant pro-} 
tested that he could not furnish wine, as the | 
Vice-President had given him the very strict- 
est instructions to comply with the Senate 
rules. Spencer stormed, and said he was a 
Senator, &c., and would be obeyed. . The 
wine was furnished, and the Vice-President 


was notified that a Senator had given positive 
orders to be supplied with wine. Mr. Colfax 
came down in person, called Mr. Spencer out, 
and quietly informed him he must respect the 
Senate rules, or be at once reported to the 
Senate as breaking them. At first Spencer 
was Wisposed to resist, but, after very slight re- 
flection, he ed to comply with the rules, 








tributed to ihe independence in which Amer- 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 


| 
| Dee. 10. 


Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 











| YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 


SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 
June 8. 5t Bristow, Pa. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


— FOR — 


ED « csasciasenesaie taukaunee 8, oanneae 50, 
Is so u iversally regarded as a Standard Method 
that an advertisement is only needed as a reminder. 
The music is so attractive that the student will re- 
tain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after tinishing the 
instructive course, 





A fine colored a iy of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. Each piece 50 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD for the CORNET 
Price, $1.50, 

Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 

the world may — accomplish it by taking up the 

practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 

of this excellent method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
WREATH oF GEMS, 
The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 
-00 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price, . 
$2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 full gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
June 8. tf 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ow Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


cH” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happ to date their t 3 with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


THE BEST BOSTON GUIDE BOOKS, 
Boston Illustrated 


By description and pictures, gives a clear and graphic 
representation of Boston and its Suburbs. It con- 
tains all the facts of special interest concerning their 
History, Topography, Artand Architecture—in short, 
it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact information 
strangers require and residents tind exceedingly con- 
venient. Price, 50 cents. Supplement gratis, with 
excellent Map, and minute guide-book instructions, 


j . 

The Stranger’s New Guide, 
THROUGH BOSTON AND VICINITY, is the most 
full, compact, useful and cheap guide-book ever print- 
ed. With fine Map, and directions how to find your 
way to all objects of intcrest in or about the city. 
Price, 10 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
June 15, 2t 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avvided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 




















1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a jirst-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 


BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please call at the 
JouRNAL Orricr, Thursday afternoons, between 2 
and 8, or address 


M. A. SNOW; 
Woman's Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 
BOSTON. 

Bt 





June 8. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. HoH. CLEVELAND, M. Ds 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 




















and finish his dinner without wine. 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 6 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos, 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, whigh treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 8 d Av » New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


ent Free! 

This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekee’ ing, 
and gardening Coperemeetn, and spic 


editorials on 
literary and social topics, 1t numbers among its 


contributors the names of many of the most gifted 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished magazine, pie been running over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your address for a specimen copy, 
containing 0:e of the most varied and liberal prem 

um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 
ag nay * ‘Milwaukee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. 

ay 25. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL Cote 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap-' 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 











FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once.......... soseeeeB 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session........ eccccee 104 
GIGGORIEI « ococcccvcece cccssccesccocs eeevecce 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 

BUN once caste senstinatens comsensateedecuan 50.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address ‘ 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS; 
Depository of 








Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuzsryut Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s JOURNAL may al ways be had at thi 
office. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices-17 H St t 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq-, Besten. 


C. W. TuRNER. H. R. Cuzney, 
June 24. ly 











LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 


FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 
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WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 








a PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
MB 1385 Washington St., Boston. 10- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 


The New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation holds its annual meeting at this 
“heated term,” in order to give the members 
of the Legislature an opportunity to hear the 
arguments in behalf of substituting a republic 
for an oligarchy. A goodly number of these 
gentlemen were among the audience at the 
first session on Tuesday evening, June 18th, 
at Concord. 

Mrs, CHURCHILL was the first speaker. She 
urged the settlement of the unfinished question 
of Equal Rights, which in its various phases 
has for a century disturbed the repose of the 
nation, by the concession to each citizen of 
“that exact and equal justice which is the only 
expediency.”” Women valued the ballot, like 
men, as a means of self-protection, and of 
bringing to bear upon reforms a direct and 
positive power. Mrs. Churchill closed by al- 
luding to the Fourteenth Resolution of the 
Philadelphia Convention as one of those signs, 
which like the scarlet-berried branches of 
trees, which swept past the storm-tossed bark 
of Columbus, indicated an approach to the de- 
sired haven. 

STEPHEN S. Foster then made one of his 
characteristic speeches, denouncing the politi- 
cal subjection of women as slavery, and dep- 
recating all half-way measures. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Foster’s remarks, 
Mrs. Apa C. BowLEs made an earnest speech, 
holding the attention of her auditors to its 
close. 

She made sarcastic comments upon the 
classification of women with other disfran- 
chised people whose disqualification was of 
nature or vice. Mrs. Bowles spoke in her 
happiest manner, and was listened to with 
deep interest. 

The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday 
morning at eleven o'clock. 

MORNING SESSION, 

The morning session was largely occupied 
with the transaction of business, Mrs, ARME- 
n1a 8. WHITE, the President, opened the{meet- 
ing by reading an excellent address. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION, 


FRIENDS OF WoMAN SUFFRAGE:—We 
meet in convention in this State to-day for 
the fourth time, this being our third annual 
meeting as an organized association. 

While we believe in pressing forward in a 
good cause, overcoming all discouragements, 
difficulties and defeats to a successful issue, 
never, with averted face, lingering on the past 
with repinings and regrets; yet, as a means 
to help us on in our work of reform, it is well, 
at stated times, to take a retrospective view, 
that we may profit by our experience, and 
plan more wisely our future campaigns. 

In looking back over a period of three years 
and a half, to the time when this Association 
was formed, and remembering the large, en- 
thusiastic meetings held at that time, making 

. us all so sanguine and hopeful of our speedy 
eaccess, as though we had little to do but say 
the word and it would be done,—for when 
talking with most of the law-makers they 
would either say, ‘“‘Oh yes, I am ready to vote 
for Woman’s Suffrage any time when she asks 
for it;”’ or, putting us off with their gallantry, 
would tell us, “We were much better than 
they,” and say, “They would sooner trust to 
our judgment the voting than to the new- 
made, uneducated citizen, whether native or 
foreign born.”” We took them at their word 
and commenced accordingly to send in our 
petitions to the Legislature. My experience 
of the voter I have been on most intimate 
terms with for the past thirty-five or six years, 
had taught me that, when our professed protec- 
tors and supporters say a thing they mean it; 
therefore as it became my duty to circulate 
and send in the petitions; I did so in good 
faith to two successive sessions. The first be- 
ing referred to the Committee on “National 
Affairs,” they kindly gave us a hearing, and 
our cause was very ably presented and advo- 
cated by our indefatigable co-workers, Henry 
B. Blackwell and wife, the former with logic 
and ability which would do honor to the legal 
profession; the latter, Lucy Stone, whose 
sweet, persuasive voice—it would seem almost 
etough to convince one without logic, if it 
were possible for her to talk without. Ap- 
parently they were received with much satis- 
facti_n, and many convinced who had never 
listened to the subject before. But there is 
an old adage, “He that is convinced against 
his will is of the same opinion still,” and they 
reported, ‘“‘Leave to withdraw.” 

Feeling the justice of our claim, the follow- 
ing year we sent again our petitions, and were 
again referred to a committee of the same du- 
ties as before, and again voted a hearing. 
We brought as an offering to the platform at 
this time the cultivated and accomplished Ju- 

lia Ward Howe (whom may God send his pro- 

tecting angel to sustain while on her mis- 
sion of love to suffering humanity, from 
which oceans cannot separate her). Following 
her, our great sanitary worker through the 
war (to whom we owe the origin of this re- 
lief), Mary A. Livermore, whose eloquence 
and sound reasoning have given her such a 
wide reputation that it is impossible fur her 
to answer the demand for her lectures, Nev- 


ing with the former, save in its capacity to 
judge, the extent of our grievances, and to tell 
us we had made a mistake in the “remedy” 
sought, discharging themselves from farther 
duty. For the benefit of those who may nev- 
er have seen their report, or perhaps have for- 
gotten what it was, I will read it: 


Women to Vote. 
1st. That the grievances complained of are 


Oe ntttes remedy suggested and asked 
is overestimated, entirely inadequate to ac- 
complish the reform pro d. The commit- 
tee submit for the consideration of the House 
the accompanying resolution : 
Resolved, That the Standing Committee on 
National Affairs be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the petitions mentioned 
in the above report. 
The report was accepted, and the resolution 
adopted (Mr. Bedel, of Bath, voting solidly 
and solely against it). 
With reference to the first article, who is 
the best judge, the ruler or the subject? the 
oppressor or the oppressed? You see the fact 
is admitted that there are “grievances,” else 
how the exaggeration. And the “remedy,” 
how shall we know that it is overestimated 
until we apply it? Looking at the past and 
present conflicts in the political history of our 
country, those who appropriate this remedy 
for both civil and political ills of life must 
consider it a priceless thing, for it has cost 
them untold treasures of blood and gold. 
This profession and practice seem so inhar- 
monious, that I think a little of woman’s dis- 
crimination, to enable them to see the beam 
in their own eye while they are getting the 
mote from ours, might be an advantage, and 
cause them to say what they mean when talk- 
ing upon the weighty matters of State. 
To bring the matter to a finality with them, 
the report was accepted, the resolution 
adopted. As we have looked in the face of 
the discouragements, let us turn to the light 
and the encouraging signs, for you know in 
our State “straws” show which way the wind 
blows.’ And the political horizon in some 
localities is beginning to throw up rays of light 
that bid fair to illumine the whole political 
heavens in behalf of equal rights for woman. 
And from Wyoming, where she already has 
the ballot, come the reports of wise and in- 
telligent suffrage, acknowledging an improved 
state of morals in society. I think the reform 
must have moved eastward, reversing the usu- 
al course of emigration, for at a large Na- 
tional Political Convention recently held in 
the city of “Brotherly Love,’’ among other 
positions taken upon the questions before the 
country is the following: 
Fourteenth—The Republican party is mind- 
ful of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom. Their admission to wider fields 
of usefulness is viewed with satisfaction, and 
the honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with re- 
spectful consideration. 
Now, as the custom has been to interpret 
constitutions and resolutions in the interest of 
the party interpreting them, we women pro- 
pose to in this instance, and hold its endorsers 
to the strict letter of it. But this Convention 
did not meet solely to pass resolutions; it had 
a duty of more importance to perform—that 
of nominating candidates for the two highest 
offices in the gift of the people. Gen. Grant 
and Hon. Henry Wilson were the men deem- 
ed worthy their suffrages ; and what enhances 
my interest in Gen. Grant is, that the closing 
sentence of his letter of acceptance, where he 
expresses a wish to see the title of citizen car- 
ry with it all the protection and privilege to 
the humblest that it does to the most exalted 
class, evidently recognizes as a sentiment in 
the right direction this Fourteenth Resolution 
passed by his constituents, As women are 
the only disfranchised class, we propose to 
interpret this in our favor. 
Through some oversight I have not seen 
Mr. Wilson’s letter. I do not need to read it 
to know where he stands in this matter, for 
this just and upright man has so often stood 
upon our platform and given us the benefit of 
his wisdom and eloquence, that only the most 
limited reader and obscure person can fail to 
honor his convictions in behalf of this reform. 
I hail all these expressions of recognition 
with grateful acknowledgments and hopeful 
expectations; clearly admitting as they do, 
that women are citizens, and, as such, have 
rights and duties growing out of that citizen- 
ship which shall help to improve the integ- 
rity and serve the welfare of the State. 
Building on the foundation of truth and 
justice, that it may grow into beautifully sym- 
metrical proportions; taking for our example 
the great Master Builder, who, throughout all 
nature, has written male and female, which 
blends the sweetest and most endearing of all 
names, father and mother. 
Fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, do 
not allow the grand national family to remain 
half orphaned by excluding the mothers from 
a participation in the councils of the great polit- 
ical house, but call to it the tender relations of 
mother, wife, daughter and sister; thereby 
surrounding and strengthening it by the same 
hallowed associations and influences that are 
so endearingly and tenderly sought, fer the 
mutual benefits of the family home, Thus 
sanctified by tke influences that surround the 
sacred place of home, the State shall ex- 
ist ina purer moral atmosphere, and give a 








ertheless this august body was quite in keep- 


is twenty years behind the times, And let us 
Suffrage, with its moral and religious bearings 


bering our duty to God in humanity. 
A. 8. WHITE. 

Reports from the Secretary and Treasurer 
ofthe Association followed. The nominating 
committee, appointed by the chair, reported 
the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year, who were unanimously elected. 

Mrs. Armenia S. White, President. Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. J. F. Lovering, Concord ; Mrs. 
A. L. Thomas, Laconia; Ossian Ray, Lancas- 
ter; Mrs. S. H. Pillsbury, Concord ; Mrs. Mary 
Flanders, Concord; J. V. Aldrich, West Con- 
cord; Mrs. Mary Worcester, Nashua; Mrs. 
Mary Barker, Alton; Peter Kimball, Grafton; 
E, J. Durant, Lebanon; Mrs. Fanny VY. Rob- 
erts, Dover; Miss A.C. Payson, Peterboro’ ; 
Mrs. E. A. Bartlett, Kingston ; Mr. Springfield, 
South Wolfboro’; Galen Foster, Canterbury; 
Mrs. R. M. Miller, Manchester; Mrs. Nancy 
Gilman, Tilton; C. Ballou, North Weare; D. 
R. Burnham, Plymouth. 

Executive Committee, Nath’] White, Con- 
cord; Mrs, E. C. Lovering, Concord ; Col. J. E. 
Larkin, Concord; Mrs. J. Abby Pela, Roches- 
ter; Rev. Wm. T. Savage, Franklin; Mrs. Eliza 
Morrill, Concord; Mrs. Daniel Holden, West 
Concord; Miss Caroline Foster, Canterbury ; 
P. B. Cogswell, Concord; Mrs. Louisa Wood, 
Concord; Mrs. M. M. Smith, Concord; Dr. M. 
V. A. Hunt, Manchester. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. C. Lovering, 
Concord ; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. J. H. 
Gallinger; Treasurer, Jas, H. Chase. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Rev. Mr. Bowes of Cambridge was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the afternoon, addressing him- 
self especially to women, and treating the ex- 
ercise of the franchise as a duty. Were he 
speaking to men he would say, ‘Open your 
hand;” but women needed to hear how they 
could open that closed hand. He found the 
suggestive words and clear insight of women 
most profitable in religious conference meet- 
ings. Duty is for them the inspiration to 
work. The possession of any power signifies 
a law for its use. The earliest scripture was 
written in the human soul, and the grandest 
thing for any human being is to be what God 
made them. Let women be impatient of an 
enforced childhood. Mr. Bowles address was 
most suggestive and valuable. Shortly after 
its close the Convention adjourned to the 
State House, where, upon the close of the af- 
ternoon session of the Legislature, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore and Miss Eastman, were to address 
the Committee on Education, to whom had 
been referred petitions asking that women 
should be empowered to vote on all school 
matters, and be made eligible as Superintend- 
ents and members of School Boards, 
LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 

A fine audience, composed in great part of 
members of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
assembled in the large hall of the House of 
Representatives, which adjourned as an act of 
courtesy to the petitioners, most of the mem- 
bers remaining in their seats. 
Mary F. EAstMAN first addressed the Com- 
mittee, speaking eloquently as follows: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CoMMITTEE :—I stand before you under an un- 
accustomed honor; first, that I am permitted 
to hold your attention past your usual hour of 
adjournment; second, that these noble women 
allow me in part to represent them ; third, and 
greatest of all, that I may plead for the chil- 
dren. The first I owe to your courtesy, the 
second to my long and loving labor in schools, 
the third I take, out of the fullness of my 
heart, out of my belief in woman, out of my 
love of my country and my kind. Whatever 
may be the diversity of opinion as to whether 
in the administration of its affairs the State 
needs women, it is certain that the children 
do. Lorly wonder that I need to stand here 
to argue a fact so manifest. We recognize 
that the center of woman’s sphere is home, 
wherever its circumference may be. Let the 
radius of her capabilities decide that. We all 
know what an essential element of the home 
the children are, and that it knows no deeper 
no more abiding interest than whatever con- 
cerns their advantage. As the children are 
necessary to the perfect home, so is the home 
necessary to the children. Do you think I 
mean. for a few hours, at morning apd at night, 
for a festival day or a Sunday, to eat in and 
to sleep in? No;Imean forall the waking as 
well as the sleeping hours, I mean that it 
shall follow them wherever they go. Shall I, 
out of along experience in schools, tell you 
what I believe is their vital effect to-day ?—and 
having so long known the best of them inside, 
I cannot join in the self-gratulation with 
which we are accustomed to refer to them,—I 
believe it is that the school and the home are 
kept asunder, that the home influence is shut 
out from them. You divine what I mean. 
The heart of the home is the mother. She 
represents a generous share in its wisdom 





higher tone to religious life. 


And now, my friends, if there be any ma- 
terial in our State to work with, and anybody 
to make use of it, I hope they will come for- 
ward and pledge themselves earnestly to this 
work, that New Hampshire may not be the 
lost State to be awakened from its Rip-Van- 
Winkle sleep into a half consciousness that it 


confine ourselves to the one grand issue of 


upon the welfare of both sexes, always remem- 


great testify. As at present constituted, our 
school system shuts out all the mother influ- 
ence. The “good-by mother” with which 
the little one obeys the morning bell means 
more than good-by to her presence. It goes 
to a place from which, se far as is possible, her 
influence is excluded. It goes to an institu- 
tion planned to its last detail by men, and men 
alone. Sometimes, as she can be hired for une- 
third the price of a man, and, as our school 
committees in their reports do not blush to 
say in the same connection, because she is 
better fitted for that work than men, the act- 
ual labor of teaching is performed by women. 
But the system, which is their harness, and 
which they must not shake off, is such as seems 
good to men, or as good as they can devise. 
How many hours of instruction daily are 
best for children? Ask the men. How fre- 
quent recesses shall be permitted them? Ask 
the men. Shall the little ones sleep now and 
then? Ask the men. 
What shall be the order of study for the un- 
folding mind ?—a question which requires the 
most careful study of the expanding intellect- 
ual faculties? Ask the men. And so the farmer 
is summoned from his plough, the blacksmith 
from his anvil, the lawyer from his brief, and 
organized into a Board, and these ques tions 
are settled without one ray of light from the 
mother’s intelligent observation, or throb of 
sympathy from the mother’s heart. Said a 
gentlemen in Taunton, “I urged one session 
for the children, that they might get more ac- 
quainted with their mothers.’ 
May we not organize our schools so that the 
mother influence shall follow them there? 
We are learning to make our schools more at- 
tractive by summoning nature and art to their 
adornment. There is another and a deeper ne- 
cessity, a spirit which shall permeate the dull 
routine to a perpetual delight, and a knowl- 
edge which shall not be the masculine one of 
eye-sight, but the womanly one of insight. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE was then introduced, 
and said they came to present no upheaving re- 
form, but to ask a small thing; simply that 
women should vote and hold office in all mat- 
ters relating to schools. Women are the edu- 
cators of the race. Befvre its tenth year, an 
ineradicable impress is made upon the child, 
and the basis of manly and womanly character 
laid. 
Mothers are quite as solicitous as fathers for 
the best culture for their children, and as fer- 
tile in resource, in proof of which she detailed 
the determined effort by women in a Kansas 
town to have a school when men pleaded pov- 
erty as an excuse for suspending it. 
The foul air and consequent unrest of the 
children in a school-room, will at once excite 
the attention and remonstrance of a woman 
visitor, but often escape the notice of a man. 
She deprecated the cramming, hot-house sys- 
tem of culture by which the health of girls is 
wrecked, and to which so many die martyrs. 
The mothers of Chicago remonstrated with 
such vigor against this cruel system, that the 
course of study was extended from three years 
to four. The heart as well as intellect is edu- 
cated in the school-room. The safety of a re- 
republic lies in having the best form and 
amount of education; and it must be based 
on a moral and enlightened constituency. 
The 9,712 illiterate people in Massachusetts 
are a source of danger, and compulsory educa- 
tion is a necessity. What makes the labor 
movement alarming is the large proportion of 
ignorant foreigners, who are violent and revo- 
lutionary because of their ignorance. Shall 
the foreign element be moulded over and made 
a component part of a high civilization, or re- 
duce us to semi-barbarism? Mrs. Livermore 
asked the Representatives to grant a part of 
the request if they could not the whole. 
At the close of the hearing many members 
greeted the speakers with promises of affirma- 
tive action! This hearing was by far the mos; 
important feature of the convention, and if the 
gentlemen of the assembly are true to the best 
interests of their constituents a forward step 
of deep significance will be taken in the brave 
old State of New Hampshire. 
The Committee then adjourned. 
EVENING 8ESSION. 
Mrs. M. W. CAMPBELL, who made the open- 
ing speech of the evening session spoke with 
her usual practical clearness and straight for- 
ward sense upon the Keasons Why Women 
should Vote. A woman in the audience had 
passed a written request to her during the 
morning session, that she would speak upon 
that phase of the question. She said women 
should vote for the same reason that men 
should vote. Because this government is a 
government of the people, and women are 
people. Bevause the consent of the governed 
is necessary to a just government. Women 
are now governed by men without regard to 
their fitness or ability to govern—men who 
have never learned to govern themselves, and 
who therefore, are unfit to govern others. 
The bailot is the only protection of the life, 
liberty and property of any citizen. No man 
would be thought manly who should quietly 
submit to be disfranchised and kept in a sub- 
ject condition. She made some excellant 
points. 
Miss EASTMAN then read a logical essay de- 
scribing the stumbling block before all reforms, 
as the prejudice in favor of whatis. The safe- 





too. Let the men whom the world has called 
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ual attainment. Elements which do not 
strengthen a State weaken and imperil jt, 
Political representation is the key to the best 
opportunities, but this key is denied to a girl 
because she is only a woman. 

Rev. Mr. LovERING made a pithy and glow- 
ing speech of about five minutes in which he 
declared himself honored by participation jn 
this movement yet more than by his signing 
the Roster of the Union army. 

Greater benefits will accrue to society from 
the political co-operation of women than re. 
sulted from the success of the Revolution, As 
Egyptian temples are supported by Caryatides, 
so will the temple of the future be upheld by 
women. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE made the closing speech 
of the Convention, giving the reasons why she 
wished to vote, and amusing her audience by 
witty comments upon the sphere of women, 
into which sphere, limited as it is, men press 
whenever it becomes their interest to do so, 

The State Temperance meeting, and a cir. 
cus, as well as the political center at the State 
House, divided the interest and attention of 
the people with the meeting of the Suffrage 
Association, while the extreme heat wilted 
the enthusiasin of many; but the attendance 
was as large as could be expected under the 
circumstances, and a thoroughly good work 
accomplished. 

May the men of New Hampshire be clear- 
eyed enough to discern the truth, and brave 
enough to take the initiative in this grand re- 
form, so immortalizing themselves. £. kK. c. 








MARION A. SNOW, 


Manager advertising department Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





MARRIED. 


In Attleboro’, 8tn inst., by Rev. Mrs. Gustin, Mr. 
Albert H. Bowen to Miss Lydia a. Briggs, of Norton, 


~ GHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


— FOR — 

BOYS & GIRLS. 
The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Application may be made at the 
School House, 34 Essex Street, till July 6th. Cata- 
logues sent to any address, 

July 22. CUSHINGS & LADD. 








FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS, 
Of Beethoven, (#2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- 
zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75); of Rossini, 
($1.75); of Chopin, ($1.50); or of Sehumaun, ($1.75), 
hese are no Heavy Biographies, 
But are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 
Mozart’s Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 
Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, (#1.75). 





To have a Jubilee at home send for 
THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK. 75. 


For a good work on Com osition, bu 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACG 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkle, 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath School 


Song Book, entitled 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Hall 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. «35 
A ty Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
one. H. aoe 2 co., New York. 
une <4, 











Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 

No.1, HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 


July 19, 1867. 


. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi-- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New. 


and revised edition. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and‘ 
the Public Welfare.’ Speech before a Com-- 
mittee of tho Massachusetts Legislature, 


April 14, 1869. 


GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo-- 

Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


men.”’ 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Beston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 


dre... 


t:g#™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
recvipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage 

Also, JON STUART MILL'S late admirable: 
work, “Taz SussecTion or WomEN.” 


25 cents, 0 





ty of a republic is in the elevation of individ- 


30 cents by mail. 


Feb. 18. 
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